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BY THE EDITOR 


At last I too will quote names. . 
Would it be fair to Epstein if the London County Council 
calmly knocked off the famous hands of Rima without so 


much as breathing a word of their intention to him, simply 


because the hands were not in accordance with their artistic 
concepts ? Oranose off a Greek god in the British Museum 
for the same reason ? 

Would it be fair to Augustus John if everybody emulated 
the late Lord Leverhulme and sent him back his portrait of 
them with the head cut out ? 

Would you call it fair to Osbert Sitwell or André Gide or 
Thomas Mann if any one publishing translated editions carved 
up the chapters and disembowelled the contents out of recog- 
nition ? 

What sort of chance, if this were done, would there be for 
art and artists, for thought, philosophy, reason, beauty, jus- 
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tice ? Well, it is quite beyond argument, you can see how 
unspeakable, incredible and fantastic such procedure would 
be. You might even call me mad for suggesting it. What 
an outcry when anything is remotely attempted in this way, 
what societies for protection of rights exist, how safe you are 
if you write or paint, compose or carve. Yet (yes, | am sure 


_ you are there before me) men who make films are expected 


(but not asked) to suffer the bitterest insults and undergo the 
deepest humiliation in respect of their creative work. 

Any cheap nonentity in official status can at will work des- 
perate havoc with beautiful work, snipping wildly in every 
direction. Any illiterate judgment backed by official scissors 
is openly and acknowledgedly permitted to hack its stifling 
prejudices across the work of genius ; genius that has spent 
long hours in the cutting room, perfecting, adding final touches, 
(as Epstein might polish lovingly or Piccasso add minute last 
flicks of the brush) is subjected to indignities beyond any 
justification. Somebody hacks a thousand feet from the 
middle of his film, destroying balance, destroying everything, 
then announces calmly “That is better’. Adds perhaps a 
dozen filthy sub-titles to make up for and clumsily explain 
the mutilated continuity. Translate such procedure into 
terms of any of the other arts and its monstrosity hits you 
between the eyes. For nobody can go on any longer pretend- 
ing that the film is in its new aspects on a par with the old 
seaside ‘“‘Fun Halls” with the automatic peep shows. It was, 
but that is over. That attitude to the cinema should have 
passed with the general passing of the lath and plaster, pseudo 
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Taj Mahal-ish movie kiosks of savourless, dingy streets. True 
in those days cutting was less important, though still rather 
a rebuke to the maker, but now today it is exactly on a par 
with any wanton destruction of artistic work. 

‘Let me quote Joyless Street. Pabst was talking to me 
about this film, and the story is tragic but good. Germany 
would not back him, and eventually money was forthcoming 
from France. He made the film in thirty-four days working 
sixteen hours a day. When completed it was ten thousand 
feet in length, roughly the same as Ben Hur or The Big Parade. 
France, on accepting it belatedly, promptly slashed out a 
couple of thousand feet as well as every single “shot”’of the 
street itself. Since then bits have been added and bits taken 
away. Vienna, for no discoverable reason, extracted all the 
Werner Krauss sequences, so that he did not appear in the 
film at all. Russia found it necessary to turn the American 
lieutenant into a doctor, and turned Krauss into the murder- 
er instead of the girl. Finally, after having run a year in 
Germany, an attempt was made to censorit there. In Eng- 
land at the Film Society it hung together in shreds. But of 
course in Switzerland, when it was shown, most of the En- 
glish left the theatre. In England, naturally, there are no 
‘questionable houses”. The English felt they ought to imply 
this. So they left. So impressive. America next clears 
its throat and utters. America says “This is not real’’ and 
‘This is not true’. All America, of course, lived in Vienna 
just after the war, the whole of it, soit ought to know. A mere 
Viennese wouldn’t. However, the best thing really is to do 
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as England did. It didn’t mutilate. It cut it out altogether. 
And one thing I know is that the English (no not that class 
that walks out in Switzerland, but the workers) given the film 
straight would be the first to praise it. But the mediators 
and others say no. 

And this, you will gather, is only one instance of what 
happens to every director. Was it Rien que les Heures that 
Cavalcanti sent out with ten sub-titles to have it presented 
in due course with over fifty ? La P’itte Lilie—a ten-minute 
film—they could not even leave alone, but cut the sequences © 
that showed the whole film story was a song only. Foreign 
films do get to England, but isn’t it like some process of awful 
starvation that they are almost always, when finally they are 
released, skeletons of their former selves ? Secrets Of the 
Soul lost (except for the sheer student of psycho-analysis) 
all meaning. Metropolis was a complete flop in every sense. 
They took out (one felt rather tore out at random) every 
moment the filmhad. And I forget who it was, but somebody 
filled it with Sunday School axioms. 

Clearly something ought to be done. Nothing actually 
much more scandalous could exist. In the realm of logic, 
for any man to scoop out scenes from any film made by any 
artist, good or bad, is equivalent to accusing him of bad taste 


_ or indecency or even (remembering frequent official attitudes) 


crime. And men like Pabst, Murnau, Grune, Cavalcanti, 
should not be expected to bow before such implications. 
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* * * 


For such a state of affairs it is not a solution that is needed 
_ but reparation. The only thing of course is an efficient sys- 
tem of protective copyright. How is this likely to come about 
and when ? Not until every director recognises his power 
and becomes dictator making his own conditions. A combin- 
ation of directors working together would soon and without 
undue difficulty turn the tables. The public must have its 
films, but if the directors refused to supply them except on 
their own terms, not one here and another there, but working 
in definite co-operation, then their work would finally be 
treated with respect. There would be deadlock at first and 
fracas, and an interesting crisis in the cinema world. But 
take this from me. I’m dead sure the public is right on the 
director’s side. The public doesn’t want films on the prin- 
ciple children are allowed certain books by their parents and 
not others, the public is more mature than that. I have said 
before, the public, the real, constant cinema public knows a 
good film and would give anything to see good films.. What 
it does not want is a wide range of middlemen making sure 
that it sees if possible only bad ones. Out of somewhere the 
incredible myth has arisen that the public is getting what it 
wants. ‘‘What the public wants” in the way of films has long 
been understood to be trivial compounds of tribulation, pa- 


thos, laughter (preferably through your tears) and a “happy 
ending”’. 
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Consequently it is as a rule pathos without the dignity of 
tragedy, tribulation that could be quickly remedied by an 
O-Cedar Mop or a slight flair for repartee, and meretricious 
gaiety whisked in like a panic so that the public shall retain 
its cheery and benevolent attitude. Good stuff this for the 
class that reads the penny novels. But there are other novels 
too, and other classes. And actually it is not good stuff even 
for the penny novel public. A new range of apprehensions, 
understandings and needs has swept cleanly across the world 
in the last ten years. It is dangerous and destructive to go 
on with the old ones that led to an incredible world butchery 
now only too laconically remembered. 

Russia is now using the cinema and using it to educate its 
people, to make them see sensibly, to make them understand, 
to refute the mediaeval falsehoods on which civilizations are 
built and broken. In other words, the cinema is in the hands 
of men intelligent enough to realise that sane knowledge of 
sex, hygiene, government and religion is a foundation that 
does not collapse when the building is all but finished ; that 
myths of sorcery and patched up feudalism will not meet the 


needs of a new world. Contrariwise our cinema, almost 


every other cinema, is in the hands of men who do not say, 
but deeply and inwardly reason that it is safest to play down 
to mob-consciousness. At the same time they spend much 
of their time wondering about wars and revolutions. 
Whichever way you look at it, there is a deep problem and 
a thorny path. If the cinema is to be saved for art (and that 


‘more direct reason for art—edué@ation in its widest and best 
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sense) old gods will lie in the mud as aan as do soldiers’ 
corpses in France. 


The giving up of an old belief does, as a matter of fact, far 


less harm than retention of it ; the catch being that a4 new order 
demands faith in something ; demands the relinquishing of 
what has been secure. Too much of life is on the principle of 
clutching at straws so new orders are not popular. The pass- 
ing from one to the other is over a chasm. So the easiest 
thing is to stop still, only life won't let you. 

If, on the other hand, the cinema is to be left to cheaply 
flatter the mentality of those who accept war, disease, crime 


and gruesome suffering, it will have signally failed in accom- | 


plishing what no other medium can do one half as thoroughly, 
and will deserve whatever heavenly wrath may descend upon 
it, 

Let us begin to get it mght now. Lies have been stuffed 
into us for so long, or what is worse, truth pruned, preened 
and pepnotised, that finally we deserve a little truth in the 
raw. As all the world has heard, for instance, the beautiful 
heroism of Edith Cavell is now being made the subject of a 
film. Pauline Frederick was originally to have the part, but 
British feeling ran so high they had to choose instead a Bri- 
tish actress—Sybil Thorndike. All one can say to these 
film makers is exasperating idiots! True, Germany has made 
and now makes part two of an elaborate militaristic war film, 
Weltkneg (World War), but we have seen so much in this 
vein, bombs, shells, wounded, advances, retreats, and the other 
way round, that they no longer mean much, and never did 
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mean much more to applauding audiences than Douglas Fair- 
banks in the Black Pirate or Buster Keaton in The General. 

The Cavell story is a different matter. Edith Cavell was 
everything that has been said of her, but she got herself trap- 
ped—as did thousands of others—in war. And if war is not 
a parlour-game people must expect to endure the consequence 
and incident of war. I am certain that Edith Cavell herself 
would have been the first to say do not make this film. She 
herself said, remember, patriotism is not enough. Were the 
story to be treated solely as a document to show the rabid 
filthiness and crime of war as war, and one were sure there 
would be no hint of an attempt to show the crime of Germany 
making war on England, all would be well. She was shot. 
It was ghastly enough and terrible enough, but if we must 
have wars we must have murders. It is equally terrible that 
there are men to-day all over the world desperately and hor- 
ribly injured. One disabled ex-soldier is quite as tragic as 
the story of Nurse Cavell. Say all this on the screen repeat- 
edly and you are saying truth. Say anything else and the 
lie will help repeat another Cavell story and all the butchery 
Over again. | 

And what will happen with the Cavell story is that unless 
it is presented with all the paltry bigotry called patriotism, 
the mob will thunder it is wicked and a lie. I mean by this 
that the Cavell tragedy has been used and will be used again 
as an excuse for ugly, out-at-elbow spite (I cannot find in it 
the depth of hate) made doubly cheap by running alongside it 
a shallow glorification or hero-worship, sufficient to make the 
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man who won’t use his brain feel righteous while venting ugly 
‘and destructive sentiment. How useless to deny that we 
shall hear again on this account “‘ Those brutal Germans ! ”’ 

Perhaps it can’t be helped. Men still love war. I mean 
there are thousands who went through the last who clamour 
for the next. These are often highly efficient in some pro- 
fession or trade and pass as peace-loving citizens. Danger, 
therefore, is in waking mob-hysteria, a madness that will 
cause nations to scream equally blindly and without feeling 
either for or against war. At Hoppla Wir Leben for instance, 
a Red play combined with film, now running in Berlin, every 
time an anti-war sentiment or anti-militaristic gesture takes 
place there are whoops and roars of applause ; a completely 
febrile, un-seeing gush, exactly the same thing only the other 
way round that made decent men and women into wholesale 
slaughterers. And there is not much good in that. To dish 
up the Cavell story by way of pandering to misdirected pity 
and even more misdirected indignation is about as commen- 
dable as admitting a smallpox patient into a theatre full of 
unvaccinated pleasure-seekers. | 

On the other hand The King of Kings may possibly be pro- 
hibited. It is not dangerous to depict the Christ, but bad 
form. If only there never had been such a thing as form and 
only just such a little commonsense instead ! 


* * 


Well, so itis. So with censoring. So with cutting. Never 
mind danger but do mind form. I mean good form and bad 
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form, popular appeal. There are two ways to popular appeal, 
let it be adroitly pointed out. Appealing to the worst is one, 
appealing to the best is the other. Middlemen muddle the ~ 
two. They think the best is worst for us and the worst best. 
They concentrate mostly on the to be or not to be of rape 
scenes. As if virtue had anything to do with undue stress 
on the physical. 

We must come back to this point : directors must fight va 
copyright. If they believe in themselves and their work they 
must fight, not one here and another there, scattered and at 
random, but in one definite, organised body. Let a body be 
formed now, let something drastic be done, let a society be 
formed, a trade-union sort of dictatorship, not chary with 
ultimatums. For clearly pictures cannot be made without 
directors. Let us get down to talking now, to beginning to 
unravel, to beginning to sketch out a plan of campaign. 
First of all then, cooperation. Cooperation, not among Ger- 
man producers, among French producers, among British 
producers, among Russian producers, but among European 
producers ! Not French pictures, not English pictures, not 
Swedish pictures, but European pictures. For there is Eu- 
rope’s only chance, artistically, financially and ultimately. 

Metropolts came to England and was eviscerated to death’s 
point. Apart from any question of artistic justification (for 
certainly only the best sequences were deleted) sufficient indig- 
nation was roused to cause a retaliation in which a British 
picture, already bad, was cut in Germany and thereby made 
so impossible that audiences hissed it off and demanded their 
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money back. Such wild behaviour may be well enough for a 
kindergarten recreation-hour, but is hardly within the legit- 
imate scope of an invalid industry where constant care and 
night nurses are mah eg essential. To quote again, a house 
divided against itself. .... and the European house makes 
war each storey with the next. — 

On October 22 at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin, Ray Rockett, 
Production Manager of First National Films, illuminated the 
cinema world with two or three profound remarks. He said 
he had come to Germany to study intensively German pro- 
duction methods. He said if asked had America anything to 
learn from Germany regarding method he would answer yes. 
Germany could make films so much'more...... cheaply ! 
Be warned. Cheaper American films. See them spilling 
over the world like the Mississippi flood. And Europe hasn’t 
got an ark. 


He set too an example (and this bears vividly on my point) . 


of contrast between German and American methods. Quot- 
ing Alexander Corda, who is now directing in America, 
he said he had never known a director who worked so 
quickly and cheaply. The secret was that when he arrived 
in Hollywood he thought he must follow out the same me- 
thods as in Europe ; that he must keep within a financial 
limit, and not only direct, but cut too. ‘‘With us,” said Mr. 
Ray Rockett, “the director does nothing but direct.’”’ The 
cutting and editing have no more to do with him than has the 
financial side. 

As a matter of fact most European directors going to Amer- 
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ica do cut their own films. The others don’t. The principle 
is unparalleled, but only about twice as preposterous as leay- 
ing the compositor to decide what parts of your book he will 
and will not print. 

This being the rule in America (and I have too an article 
for you next month on how American pictures are made) 
there is nothing to be said. The director has nothing to do 
but direct. Naturally he won’t want to fight for more work. 
With us in Europe it is different. The only real creative work 
in film making, namely cutting (and incidentally the most 
_ exhausting) is done in America by a paid staff» If the direc- 
_ tor has aimed at subtle effects (he hasn’t, but let us suppose) 
nobody in the cutting room is likely to know it. I want you 
to read the articles on Pabst this month which will show you 
how cutting should be done, and indeed how films must be 
made if they are to be anything but “ordinary programme 
features’. When Pabst emerged finally from the cutting 
room he brought with him a perfect work of art with /oyless. 
Street and now with Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney. Each was 
individual, complete ; each was Pabst. There remained and 
now remains for the censors and their confederates war dan- 
ces, tomahawks, and all the unpunishable offences. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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DIE LIEBE DER JEANNE NEY 


(The Love of Jeanne Ney) 
AND ITS MAKING 
An UFA filmd by Pabst 


Joyless Street became famous over a slow, too-drawn-out 
period of years. In spite of attention, admiration, demand, 
it did seem that everything was done to try to keep it from 
being a success. Now after a few years, in spite of those who 
tried to stop it, it has been acclaimed. 

Now comes Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney from the same direc- 


tor, and with it the question, what is going to be done about 


this film ? Here is a work of art, quite complete and quite 


individual, with technical perfection and astonishing beauty, — 


and it is most doubtful if twenty per cent of the real cinema 
enthusiasts will have the chance to see it. Or if they do see 
it, in what state of mutilation and emasculation will it be ° 
The whole film situation is in crying need of reform, for 
conditions are made incredibly difficult in every instance 
where a film stands apart as a work of art or beauty, and before 
anything can have real weight behind it, there must be sup- 
port from the public ; the public must demand and go on 
demanding the good films ; to accept them is not enough. 
To see them if they come your way is not enough, simply 
because unless it is realised that you and you are demanding 
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something better and something better all the time ; that 
there is a considerable part of the population clamouring 
for good films and a diminishing of cheap, flaccid and un- 
applied ones, there will be no more good ones. As things are 
the better a film is the less is its chance of success. That is 
not the fault of the public, for there is a large and ever increas- 
ing percentage of people who want the best there is to see, 
it is partly the fault of bad organisation, lack of provision 
and foresight and initiative, and partly the fault of interme- 
diaries ; wretched people who get between you and the pro- 
ducer in neat, almost militaristic array, waving aside what 


is not innocuous or peurile or base. 


The genius producer can exert pressure at his end, but 
alone he cannot fight the monster that is choking him ; the 
public must lend its weight. The producer is the wedge, but 
the public is the sledge hammer that must drive it through. 

So then, what are we going to do about Die Liebe Der 
Jeanne Ney ? I have said this is a film that makes film his- 
tory. It is better than /oyless Street, more complete in some 
subtle way, swifter in action, more breath-taking not so tra- 
gic, more dynamic. 3 

Pabst said ‘You have no idea how difficult it is for us to 
make good pictures, of how I had to fight to make this picture. 
It is really terrible. They want us to make only films in the 
American style. And I say to them, we are not Americans, 


- we cannot make pictures in the American style, (even if we 


wanted to) for the whole of our mentality is different. To 
make American pictures we must de American in our mind, 
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and that we cannot be, do you see ?”” We did—only too well. 
» With each new film in this Category the fight grows stea- 
dily harder and harder. It doesn’t end either with the mak- 
ing of the film. Rather that is where it begins. This will 
not do, we cannot have that, you must do this, you must cut 
out that, you must add in the other thing. As example, there 
is a scene in Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney where a young Commu- 
nist quite simply accompanies the girl, Jeanne, into a church. 
He has just come from the Crimea, and has been with her 
for the first time, walking through the poor streets of Paris, 
loading her with flowers from the market flower-sellers’ bas- 
kets. It is a scene full of warmth and deep feeling and the 
ardour of young people for whom there will be (one feels) 
brief and flaming passages of sheer lovliness. They are dazed 
by each other, covering their feelings with gaiety and gay 
tributes. The passing into church was a half-hypnotised, 
small adventure. 3 

‘All they have said,’’ Pabst could laugh at this, ‘“‘is that 
a Communist would not go to church. I say to them, ‘I am 
showing that. .. this... .Communist. . .does. . .go. . .to church.’ 
‘Oh, but a Communist doesn’t go to church’. ‘Well I am 
showing you how this Communist did go to church’.”’ 

There may not be now or ever a world fit for artists and 
heroes to live in, but there definitely is a world where artists 
and heroes must be allowed to exist, and they are not going 
to be hounded out of it through lack of fighting. This film, 
then, let us say, has got to be the success it deserves to be. 
The answer is well how ? What can we do ? Firstly we 
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have your goodwill ; you want to see this film. Close U}, 
backed by a large number of producers wants you to see 
this film. Why then can’t you see it ? Doesn't it seem 
rather unreasonable and far fetched ? You see your posi- 
tion. In between us and you lies a most impertinent and arbi- 
trary barrier that has you at its mercy on its one side and 
the producers at its mercy on the other. Then down with 
the barrier, have it down, srhash it, blow it up with dynamite. 
It is cheating you and defrauding the producers ; it is ruinous 
wasteful and unscrupulous. And all the branches that cons- 
titute this faction control the film world. Iam in a position 
to state that soon there is going to be an organised movement 
to turn the tables and to bring some sort of reason and order 
into the existing chaos, and then your anppent will be valua- 
ble while the sparks fly. 


* 


Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney, then, stands at this minute as 
an example of perfection unprotected utterly. Perhaps no- 
body again will see the film as I saw it in a projection-room 
at Neubabelsburg, set starkly on the screen unhelped by any 
suavity of, music or surrounding. What an improvement 
this was !| Here was the medium straight and on its own, 
and all the stronger for it. It had a bite to it seen that way 
it could never have had with the blur and ornament of music. 

The story begins in the Crimea, and right at the beginning 
there are scenes that will make a happy hunting-ground 

for the censors, a scene of Russian officers and women getting 
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drunk. For this scene one hundred and twenty Russian 
officers, including seven generals came in their own uniforms, 
working for twelve marks a day. Pabst supplied vodka 
and women, waited, and then calmly photographed. Not 
one of these scenes is offensive in any way, and every one is 
strong and sonorous, so that the effect on the film itself is 
like some deep, vitalroot. But itis on account of this strength 
and the uncompromising treatment and the exquisite photo- 
graphy of those scenes that they will probably have to suffer. 

We meet Fritz Rasp first, in a room apart from the orgy, 
lolling, in some way a complete, congenital scoundrel. The 
suggestion of unpleasantness, the repellant atmosphere, come 
across instantly ; and yet you feel at the same time, here is a 
man who is not giving way to this lower instincts, but being 
what he is because he 7s what he is. Throughout the film 
masterly acting and masterly directing carried on this impres- 
sion ; that whatever crime and depravity he was capable of, 
he was being completely himself, with a kind of genius and 
sheer contempt for his fellow creatures. 

Next emerges Uno Henning, a young Swedish actor, ano- 
ther discovery of Pabst. This was his first picture in Ger- 


many, and as long as it is by no means his last we shall be 


satisfied. There was objection again to the fact that he was 
not ‘“‘well known”. _ It did not seem to matter that here was 
not only an ideal type for the part, but a rare nordic quality 
of intellect and personal charm that you could no more dis- 
count than you could discount a Veidt or —in his own way— 
a Krauss, or the Garbo that was. Of course it is as well to 
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bear in mind that after Joyless Street, Greta Garbo waited a 
year in vain for another European contract, and although 
she desired to stay no offers were forthcoming. My personal 
fear is that we shall next hear of Henning in Hollywood. 

Most felicitous in her part is Edith Jehanne, who played 
in The Chess Player. Her greatest attribute is a deep sensi- 
tiveness, a living the part she plays. In The Chess Player 
she was blurred by maudlin and inapposite sentimentality. 
The director spent his energy in getting her into touching 
situations, and drivelling over her generally. Here she goes 
through the film like an arrow, unblurred and definite and 
admirable. Her power is in her eyes which give the dual 
impression of defencelessness and courage. Pabst moves 
her through his film bringing out both these qualities until 
the power of it is almost stunning. 

There are moments of exquisite beauty. One of them is 
after the murder of her father as she and Uno Henning as the 
young Communist stand transfixed by one another and shat- 
tered in so many ways, but still without relinquishing what 
has not yet been spoken. Another follows shortly as Jeanne | 
leaves the Crimean town for Paris. With a simple black 


oilskin, she leaves her house for the boat. Rain is falling 


heavily, and the roads are deeply rutted and in large puddles 
from the traffic and guns which rattle past her. Groups of 
soldiers stand about, others hurry past through the rain. She 
swings through the bustle both conscious and unconscious of 
it. On the outskirts of the town, where the roads are plou- 
ghed out of recognition, with huge puddles splashing in the 
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rain and bare trees dripping, she comes:face to face with 
Henning. They stand a long time in the swirl of wind and 
rain, then go straight to each others’ arms. Presently she 
goes on again as before, leaving him. He stands there while 
she continues her way to the boat. 

It is a simple scene, yet handled with such poignancy and 
sensitiveness one’s hair literally stood on end, and it wil] stand 
on end quite frequently in the course of this film. — 

Another moment that emerges is after the church scene in 
Paris at night. The two lovers have gone with complete 
naturalness and disarming honesty to a cheap Montparnasse 
hotel. (Who but Pabst can paint in so surely and boldly 
these cheap and tawdry hostels ?) From their room they 
look down across the street at a wedding party going on. 
The contrast may be meant as a comment on marriage, but 
it fitted there with the stab of perfection ; a deft, intensely 
moving slight moment, yielding in some way, curious beauty, 
nervous and restrained and intensely spiritual. In the cold 
morning light, a glance toward that same window reveals the 
wreckage of the marriage feast. The amazing manner in 
which the impression that the happiness of these two was 
some swift and ephemeral thing, too swift perhaps, and too 
intense and too unconscious, was all the time conveyed, can 
be no secret of technique, but some profound, dynamic genius. 
_ It is noteworthy how realism in the settings cemented the 
realism of the characterisation. It is noteworthy too, that 


realism in the settings never obtruded or took possession of 


the story, as it might have done say in the rain scene, but 
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blended in, not running even parallel; but inevitably inter- 
twined. .-The Montparnasse scenes, for instance. Here, it is 
true, the camera and:cameraman were hidden in a:vegetable 
cart.” But who thought out that. lighted sign outside: the 
Montparnasse hotel ? There is, too, asceneinatrain. Pabst 
had for this a goods wagon built up as.for the camera a third 
class-compartment in order to be able to arrange distance 
and lighting, normally impossible in a railway coach. . The 
effect of the passing countryside and the motion should ‘be 
enough to put’an end ‘to studio “ compartments” with canvas 
“scenery” going past on rollers. 

It was clever of Pabst to be able to think butstes,. any- 
body might have thought of it, but who has ?—a Paris that is 
not the Paris of the Films, a place of Moulin-Rouge, cheap 
cabarets, carnival streamers, apache dancers and views of 
the Rue de Rivoli. Paris suddenly became real, Paris sud- 
denly. was Paris. It was almost a shock to realise Paris 
could exist on the films. 


* 

Now, as to the making of this film, here is the answer to 
much, criticism, and an example-of the only way films can 
be made if they are not to be in the penny-plain category. 
There were fifty eight working days and Pabst was there for 
twelve to sixteen hours per day. Once they worked thirty- 
six hours on end without ceasing. Everybody: had. to be 
kept awake with strong drinks. It was not that they were 
behind schedule time, but that Pabst dominating, and driv- 
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Mile Edith Jehanne, the star of Die Liebe dev Jeanne Ney, a new film 
made by Pabst, who directed foyless Street. She will be remembered 
in The Chess Player. After this, however, she will be remembered in 
Die Liebe der Jeanne Ney. Wet us pray America does not swallow her up. 
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In the Soviet offices. Jeanne has sailed away for France. 
(at table on right) has her address and is about to give it to her 


despairing lover. 
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The joys of cinematography. In Montparnasse, waiting for the sun. 
On the left Wagner, the cameraman and Pabst take a disconsolate 
stroll. Brigette Helm is in the taxi. 


Still waiting. The company was in Paris for six weeks out of which > 
period there were only ten possible working days. Pabst in centre, 
Wagner on the left. 
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Still waiting. In the background Uno Henning. In one scene 

twenty five metres of film took a week to take. The sun, of course 

had to be in the same position all the time during the scene, and it 
refused to shine at the time required. | 
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A | Sun at last. Brigette Helm, the blind girl, is led to the taxi by 
if i Edith Jehanne. In another scene, where the same taxi is used 


outside a station, people insisted on trying to engage it at the 
moment they were about to photograph. The actor driving it did 
not speak French, and there were complications. 
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ing bis création, knew that fin that particular scene there was 
no rest untilit was ended. Everybody else might be falling to 
sleep, but he perhaps because of it, could go on with a kind of 
desperate drive, possessing scene and actors alike. Of these 
fifty eight working days, ten only were in Paris, although the 
company was there for six weeks. This was purely for reasons 
of light, and some days. only ten minutes work could be done. 

The task was not made easier by the fact that Pabst had a 
cosmopolitan company quite a number of whom could not 
speak German. Edith Jehanne could not speak at all, and 
Uno Henning could speak but imperfectly. Nobody who has 
not tried it can appreciate the tremendous difficulty of direc- 
ting in different languages. But Pabst seems to enjoy diffi- 
culties. In Joyless Street, having been already warned that 
Greta Garbo was almost impossible to photograph, (it was 
her second film) he promptly engaged her and found that this 
was indeed true, for the simple reason that she was so frigh- 
tened he could do nothing with her. At the end ofa fortnight 
he was in despair, and unable to sleep at night, when the idea 


came to him to turn the handle of the camera more quickly, 


so that her movements would thus be slowed down. This 
meant, of course, the rest of the cast had to be rehearsed again 
in order that their movements would accord. That is to 
say, they had to jerk their movements so ‘that they would 


not seem disproportionately slow in. comparison with Greta 


Garbo’s now natural movements. This procedure was adopt- 
ed throughout the entire film. . , 
But coming back to Jeanne Ney ; when finished Pabst 
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retired for some weeks to the cutting room. He told me there 


_ are two thousand cuts in the entire film. As I saw it one was 


not conscious of any. When I said this he explained his me- 
thod. ‘“‘Every cut is made on some movement. At the end 
of one cut somebody is moving, at the beginning of the adjoin- 
ing one the movement is continued. The eye is thus so occu- 
pied in following these movements that it misses the cuts. 
Of course, ” he added, “‘this was very difficult to do.”’ 
Contrast this method with the crude and utterly unapolo- 
getic cutting of nearly all the films you see. But what will 
happen to this work of art when censors, renters and others 
start chopping it up ? The principle will be like trimming 
the edge off rose petals with scissors to improve the shape. 
But, as I saw the film, it was flawless. Lighting, photo- 
graphy (by Wagner who photographed Warning Shadows 
and now photographs the new Fritz Lang picture) were so 
suave and unstunted you might not be aware of their excel- 
lence (unless you were “‘in the know’’)—which is the way of 
perfection. It was a completely individual work. One mind 
had conceived it, dominated it, and created it. Contrast, 
again, this impression with the loose and scattered feeling 
of the American films. Meanwhile let us acclaim Pabst as a 
genius, and you who want to see this film, help as much as you 
can by asking for it at your cinema. It was released in Germany 
in mid November. (I wonder how much they cut it there ?) 
If we do not cry out for it it may lie in Wardour Street for- 
ever. Remember, Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney, an U F A film. 


K. M. 
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THE FILM 


One can only judge by one’s own experience. My own 
experienced is limited. I have not spent every evening of 
the last twenty years in film-theatres. But so far as my 
limited experience enables me to judge, I consider that Amer- 
ica has no artistic importance whatever in the world of the 
cinema. Technically, in the matter of camera-craft, it has 
had importance. Commercially it has had, and still has, 
greatimportance. The financial methods, the absurd extrav- 
agance, the indifference to economic principles which have 
characterised film-exploitation in America would have ruined 
any industry with less rich opportunities and less vast fields 
of activity than the films. One hears rumours of the peril- 
ous position of some of the big companies. The marvel 
is that they have not all gone bankrupt. 

As regards the artistic future of the film it would not mat- 
ter—provided that Chaplin were saved—if all Hollywood 
were swallowed up in an earthquake. The loss of life would 
be terrible and deplorable : the domestic tragedies would 
be agonizing ; tens of millions of simple souls would sincere- 
ly mourn in five continents ; but the artistic future of the 
film world would not suffer in the slightest degree. I have 
never—Chaplin’s work apart—seen a good American film. 
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I have rarely seen one that was not artistically revolting. 
Not one of the famous American directors has left a perma- 
nent mark on film history, or produced anything that would 
not deeply grieve the judicious. 

I must specially except Charles Chaplin, who, in addition 
to being a great actor, isa great producer. ‘“‘ The Gold Rush”, 
while not perfect in some essential matters, was a great film. 
It would bear seeing twice. 

The future of the films seems to me to be in Germany. 

I have seen dreadful German films. One of the silliest and 
worst was ‘Metropolis’. But I have seen two relatively 
good ones, Last Laugh”: and, still better, ‘‘ Vaudeville”’. 
“The Last Laugh” was too long, too confused, and too sen- 
timental in the middle ; but towards the end the director 
pulled himself together and created real effective comedy 
which was conceived with a true appreciation of the medium. 
The photography frequently had beauty. 
“Vaudeville” told a convincing story, spoilt only by lack 
of attention to detail. Surely it must have been obvious 
to even the common intelligence that no gymnasts engaged 
in dangerous acrobatic feats every evening could possibly 
have indulged in the nocturnal excesses which the strong 
men of Vaudeville’ permitted themselves. The photography 
was beautiful. By which I mean that the pictorial composi- 
tion, both statically and dynamically, was beautiful. The 
eye was again and again charmed by beautiful pictures made 
out of men and women and out of common interiors. To 
achieve this was a feat. 
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And I have seen finer compositional results than those of 
“Vaudeville”. A few weeks ago, in Berlin, a small party 
of which I happened to be a member was given a private per- 
formance of a film (I will not name it, as it is not yet released) 
whose photography in my opinion reached a higher level 
than any film has ever reached before. It was an almost 
continuous series of lovely pictures. The beauty of them 
thrilled us. And the acting was fairly good. But the story 
told by the lovely pictures was contemptible. It had no 
intelligible basic idea, nor any convincingness, nor any char- 
acterisation, nor any beauty. The plot was involved, obs- 
cure, and slow in movement. And the invention of illustra- 
tive incident was puerile. Indeed the story was merely 
foolish. 

I mention this film because it suddenly crystallised my 
critical notions about the present state of development of 
the cinema. It constituted a superlative illustration of the 
fact that while the graphic side of the cinema has been most 
satisfactorily advancing, the dramatic side has been most 
unsatisfactorily lagging behind. The creative brain which 
conceived and executed the graphic side in a manner to win 
the respect of the artistically educated seemed to possess 
no critical faculty capable of handling the dramatic side in a 
way correspondingly adequate. 

Apparently the leaders of the cinema have not yet grasped 
the fundamental truth that the most important part of any 


creative film is the story itself, and that all other parts of the 


enterprise are merely parts of an effort to tell the story. 
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In other words they forget, or they disdain, the central 
reason for their work. They are so excited and so busy in 
‘producing’ that they lose sight of what it is they ave produ- 
cing. The act of creation interests them far less than the 
act of ‘putting over’ that which has been created. In the 
judgment of the master-brain of the affair, the author is 


4 subordinate to the interpreter. The master-brain thinks 
| | first of how much he can spend on the business, not of how 
4 little. Instead of trying first to derive strength from the 
Hi | main theme, the master-brain tries first to give strength to 


the theme. The master-brain is occupied with extraneous 
ornament instead of being occupied with dramatic essentials. 
Hi] Any story will serve for a star-producer. And if by chance 
u i he gets hold of a good story he is sure somehow to ruin it by 
| | preposterous additions. I have not yet seen a first-rate 
4 . story told in a first-rate style on the screen. All the new sto- 
ries, contrived ad hoc, are conventional, grossly sentimental, 


vy clumsy, and fatally impaired by poverty of invention. The 
| a] screen has laid hands on some of the greatest stories in the 
i | world, and has cheapened, soiled, ravaged, and poisoned 
iW them by the crudest fatuities. This charge applies less to 


4 Germany than to other countries, and it applies most of all 
to America ; but it applies to Germany in a very serious 
degree. | | 
Even Charles Chaplin shows immensely less talent for devis- 
ing a tale, and the incidents of a tale, than for any of the sub- 
sidiary branches of film-work. | 
It is no answer here to say that the big public demands 
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bad stories. The big public may or may not demand bad 
stories. I am discussing, not the commercial aspect of the 
screen, but the question of its artistic progress. I am think- 
ing of art and not of dividends. Those who think first of 
vast expense and vaster returns will never do anything for 
the film as an artistic vehicle. In regard to finance I will 
only say this,—that it costs less to do an artistic film than 
an in-artistic film. Chariot-races, the dividing of seas for 
the passage of hosts, conflagrations, battles on water and 
battles on land may make an audience stare, but what grips 
and moves an audience is. the simple spectacle of human 
emotions clashing one with another. 

The remedy is clear. If and when a producer acquires 
the true sense of proportion which alone will enable him to 
perceive the relative importance of the different parts of his 
job, he must, unless he has himself the gift of creating charac- 
ter and contriving event, find somebody who has that gift— 
in terms of the screen. Useless for him to go to established 
and therefore middle-aged masters of literary narration. To 
all these distinguished artists the screen is still a novelty. 
The film-medium does not come naturally to them because 
they were not familiar with it in their formative years—the 
only years that count in the making of an artist. The pro- 
ducer must discover young men who went to the cinema as 
children, who cannot remember the time when there was no 
cinema, and who will take to the screen as a duck takes to 
water. The older men who accept an invitation to the screen 
are bound to resemble ducks endeavouring to fly. They may 
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fly, but their flight will be laborious, maladroit and pathe- 
tic. 
- All which is obvious ; the obvious, however, is often useful. 


(Copyright in the United States of America). 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 


IV 
YEnX, NEZ, BOUCHE. 


Jusqu’a présent on a considéré que la photogénie des yeux 
dépendait toute entiére du coefficient personnel et des apti- 
tudes naturelles du sujet : cela échapperait donc tout a fait 
a la technique. Ce qu'il y a de vrai dans cette idée, c’est que 
les mouvements des yeux, pupilles et prunelles, sont des 
réactions impossibles 4 commander et par suite trés diffici- 
les a éduquer. Cependant on a pu remarquer que l’adapta- 
tion forcée de l’ceil a des réactions lentes, telles que par 
exemple l’habitude de regarder au microscope, détruisait la 
photogénie de l’ceil. Il n’est donc pas ridicule de penser que 
l’adaptation de l’ceil a des réactions vives, telle que pourrait 


_la procurer par exemple l’habitude du tir aux pigeons, agirait 
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de fagon directement contraire. On sait aussi que l’habitude 
de regarder les objets proches donne aux yeux certaine dou- 
ceur inexpressive, tandis qu’au contraire l’habitude de regar- 
der des objets lointains leur donne l’apparence de la force. 
Mais il faut plusieurs mois pour que de semblables résultats 
puissent étre atteints. 

La premiére chose qui a été bien remarquée et utilisée, 
cest qu'on pouvait, par des jeux de lumiére, faire paraitre 
les yeux plus ou moins enfoncés sous Il’arcade sourcillére : 
selon que l’influence le reste du visage, l’enfoncement des 
yeux donne plus d’intelligence ou plus de tristesse a la phy- 
sionomie. Les yeux a fleur de téte au contraire donnent une 
impression de niaiserie réjouie. Quant 4 l’exorbitation des 
yeux que produirait l’épouvante, elle est tellement difficile 
a simuler que presque toujours le spectateur reste partagé 
entre l’émotion que l’acteur voudrait produire et l’envie de 
rire. Aussi la plupart des grands acteurs ont renoncé a cette 
expression. Ajoutons d’ailleurs que, pour que cette expression 
soit sensible, il faut que le visage avance vers l’objectif, tandis 
que l’ensemble de la mimique de l’épouvante consiste bien 
entendu a4 reculer. Les éclairages qui ombrent les yeux, pris 
fort nets a quarante cing degrés environ, au-dessus d’une 
téte fortement inclin¢ée en avant, produisent une impression 
tendue difficile 4 interpréter par le spectateur : puissance et 
mystére du sphinx. Au contraire un éclairage pris de plus 
haut et plus de cété, découvrant et faisant briller une partie 
de l’ceil, donnera l’impression d’une intelligence aigué qui se 
réserve. Un effet que Griffith a obtenu avec plein succés sur 
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Lillian Gish, c’est de faire contraster dans ses yeux des lumié- 
res et des ombres fort diverses, ce qui produisait un bel effet 
d‘irrésolution. Par malheur ces effets si simples a produire et 
Si puissants exigent l’immobilité de la téte ; c’est dire que leur 
emploi est fort limité. . 

On peut aussi essayer de modifier l’enfoncement des yeux 
dans la téte au moyen des bains d’eau chaude ou froide. Ces 
massages, auxquels l’ceil est trés sensible, produisent deux 
effets successifs et contraires : l’eau froide dégonfle 1’ceil 
d’abord pour le regonfler ensuite, l’eau chaude le gonfle 
d’abord et le rougit pour le soulager ensuite. Comme il fau- 
drait appliquer le maquillage par dessus ce bain d’yeux, seu- 
les les secondes réactions sont pratiquement utilisables. 

Les contrastes de noir et de blanc, les maquillages presque 
géométriques, ont donné aux écoles allemandes et russes 
quelques effets saisissants, mais dont l’inconvénient est évi- 
dent : si c’est le premier aspect du personnage qui saisit, par 
la suite le jeu de ce personnage sera nécessairement privé de 
toute souplesse. Il semble plus rationnel de se contenter de 
souligner les traits naturels. L’épilement des sourcils est un 
moyen presque mécanique d’indiquer une élégance équivo- 
que. Noircir le tour des yeux pour les agrandir est un artifice 
vieux comme le monde. Noircir le dessous de l’arcade sour- 
cillére pour renforcer le dessous de l’ceil est un procédé qui 
a donné a Barrymore l’expression énergique dont il a su 
limiter l’emploi. [1 faut éviter, malgré tous ceux qui veulent 
faire du cinéma une symphonie en noir et blanc, d’employer 
ces noirs en opposition avec un platrage épais de la figure : 
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ces couleurs intenses, en tuant les ombres naturelles, produi- 
sent des espéces de tétes de cire pour coiffeurs, fastidieuses 
au bout de deux minutes de jeu. 

Comme chaque expression morale des yeux vus. te face 
est une composée de quatre ou cing mouvements dont aucun 
ne se commande consciemment, comme par ailleurs la tenta- 
tive de commander consciemment les muscles des yeux pro- 
duit rapidement une fatigue insupportable, il restera pendant 
longtemps encore plus simple de demander 4a l’acteur de mi- 
mer telle ou telle émotion. Il en résulte- que l’effet produit 
sera encore la plupart du temps un peu incertain. J’ajoute 
qu’en présentant les yeux toujours de face on leur a fait 
exprimer presque uniquement des émotions passives. On n’a 
presque pas utilisé l’ceil de profil. Pourtant le froncement du 
sourcil, les variations trés visibles de son épaisseur, la masse 


des cils, visible de profil seulement, et qui souligne remarqua- 


blement les mouvements des paupiéres, mettent parfaitement 
Voeil en valeur. D’autre part, en proposant seulement un 
objet a l’ceil de l’acteur, qu’on filme de profil, on peut obtenir, 
par la présence ou l’absence de sa prunelle, en composition 
avec les mouvements précédents, la plupart des expressions 
actives, et aussi quelques-unes des autres. | 


x * * 


| C’est également pour le profil que vaut le nez : le fronce- 
ment du nez diminue |’épaisseur des ailes d’une maniére 
presque aussi visible de profil que de face. Par ailleurs ce 
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froncement abaisse légérement le bout du nez, donne au nez 
tout entier une expression plus rigide qui a elle seule, et bien 
mieux que les froncements de sourcils, peut donner l’idée 
d'une énergie calme et majestueuse. 

C’est ici le moment de parler des lunettes. Elles tendent 
presque toujours, pour le spectateur, a boucher Il’ceil, ce qui 
produit, selon l’expression du reste du visage, tant6t un effet 
de bétise, et tantét un effet de mystére. On peut changer, soit 
par les mouvements de la lumiére, soit par les mouvements 
de la téte de l’acteur, l’angle selon lequel la lumiére frappe 
Jes lunettes : de l’angle de réflexion totale qui empéche abso- 
lument de voir les yeux et offre a leur place deux reflets gla- 
cés, on peut passer 4 une arrivée perpendiculaire de la lumiére, 
qui montre les yeux comme si les lunettes étaient absentes ° 
effet qui serait fort utile pour faire attendre, puis révéler par 
les yeux seuls un personnage jusqu alors mystérieux. On peut 
naturellement varier ces effets soit avec un monocle, soit avec 
des lunettes a verres en demi-cercle, soit encore en faisant 
apercevoir les yeux par dessous les lunettes. Par ailleurs, en 
faisant monter ou descendre les lunettes sur le nez, on obtient 
des effets d’un comique facile, sur lequel il est inutile d’insis- 
ter. On peut aussi a volonté grossir le nez en y mettant deux 
tubes faits de plumes d’oiseaux qui ne génent pas la respira- 
tion. Mais cet effet aussi est bien grossier. Enfin toutes les 
coquettes savaient, méme avant l’invention du cinéma, qu’en 
employant une poudre phis foncée pour le nez que pour la 


figure on l’agrandit, et qu’avec une pare plus mn on le 
diminue. 
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Quant a la bouche, elle ne peut presque jamais agir seule. 
Il faut considérer qu’elle est le point d’arrivée de toutes 
les émotions tristes, qui sont pour ainsi dire centripétes, et 
le point de départ d’ot s’irradient au contraire toutes les émo- 
tions gaies, qui sont centrifuges. C’est un effet fort simple, 
et toutes les nuances en sont fournies par la plus ou moins 
grande vitesse de cette propagation. Chaplin, par d’imper- 
ceptibles mouvements de sa bouche presque close sait faire 
de ses lévres, surtout dans la Ruée vers l’Or, comme un rivage 
mobile ot viennent. aboutir les ondulations de la tristesse, 
presque invisibles a leur passage sur les joues, et visibles a 
cette fin seulement. 

Toutes les autres déformations de la bouche résultent des 
mouvements des joues, lorsqu’elles sont vues de face. Jus- 
qua présent on n’a bien réussi que les mouvements - pure- 
ment horizontaux, rire, sourire, colére, ou les mouvements 
verticaux, comme la moue. La moue, en élevant la lévre supé- 
rieure vers les ouvertures du nez, est la mimique qui se refuse 
a l’odorat. Elle est difficile 4 employer, parce qu’excessive 
elle est banale, et faible elle risque d’étre mal comprise. Pour 
la distinguer de la parole ou du baiser il faut, au lieu de mettre 
la bouchesen O pour faire la moue, lui garder une certaine 
largeur, et faire remonter, en méme temps que la lévre supé- 
rieure, la pointe du nez. On a également mal compris les effets 
qui pouvaient se tirer de la bouche vue de profil. Des varia- 
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tions de l’épaisseur des lévres et de leur passage l’une sur 
l'autre dérivent de la fagon la plus simple toutes les expres- 
sions de la sensualité. Il est assez curieux que, alors que cette 


. Mimique est l'une des plus perfectionnée chez l’homme et chez 


l'enfant, elle soit restée rudimentaire a l’écran. Enfin bien des 
expériences ont montré que toutes les mimiques qui veulent 
représenter la parole sont fort’ dangereuses. Elles peuvent 
prendre quelque majesté et quelque vigueur dans un effet 
d’ensemble, et encore il faut qu’elles soient dominées par des 
expressions du visage ; mais le Chant de Noél de Chaplin et 
la Marseillaise de Gance sont des modeéles si difficiles 4 imiter 
qu ils peuvent bien passer pour des exceptions. 


JEAN PREVOST. 


BLUE GLASS” 


LIGHTS” 


That gentleman shouting for lights is not reciting Shake- 
speare. He is the camera man, or lighting expert, haranguing 
the electricians in a queer argon of technicalities and corro- 
sive expletives. 
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“Choke that baby you. . . yes with a nigger. Where are 
the. blood pockets. . .diffuse these suns. . .shake them up.. .” 

There are two schools of lighting. The Continental school, 
and the American school. The Continental lighting, gen- 
erally associated with soft focus photography, gives prom- 
inence to important objects and employs eldritch half lights, 
while the American school seeks a uniformly lit, hard photo- 
graph. The camera man, who is not reciting Shakespeare, 
is probably of the ‘straight’ school, as opposed to the ‘effect’ 
school. He will dilate against the others, if you encourage 
him, and accuse them of choosing the easier path. 

“Queer lights,” he will begin, ‘‘aided by soft focus cover 
a multitude of things. The more difficult is the clear lighting 
like the early Keystone Comedies and Mack Sennett produc- 
tions.”’ 

The others shake their heads sadly and say nothing, which 
shows more control than most directors on the subject of 
lights. They chatter incessantly and one or two go so far 
as to insist on their suggestions being carried out. 

- “Well,” as the electrician remarked, “‘it is all in the day’s 
laugh.” 

The laugh for the electrician is long and loud. If he is 
detailed to work under the roof, to look after the top lighting, 


he has to work at a constantly rising temperature, never less - 


than one hyndred and twenty degrees ; whereas on the floor, 
he not only runs the risk of being electrocuted by unwieldy 
lamps, but he comes under the direct sway of the camera man. 


There is a great deal of rivalry to be baked! _ e 
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| _ When I came to this chapter on lights I went round to all 
| the camera men that I knew and asked them if they could 
| give me some practical information about lighting for a be- 
ginner. When you are filming a title you can work out how 
many feet of film to give it by allowing two feet of film for 
the first three words and one foot of film for every other two 
words. I thought that there might be some such formula 
for lights, which I had never heard of, allowing 's so many lights 
per square foot of floor. 
| _ The camera men were indignant. How could they cameinit 
themselves to a definite statement when it depended on the 
oi way the lamps were burning (how much current, whether 
aa diffused or not, etc.) and the make of the lamp itself ° 
Wi _ So I was thrown back on my own resources. Personally I 
think lighting is a matter of temperament and, that no one 
will ever be able to light a set to anybody’s, except possibly 
their own, satisfaction unless they find it comes naturally 
to them. However, I started to think of the ‘whys’ of many 
things that are part of one’s second nature. It is very 
difficult, but perhaps some of the following hints may 
help. 

Before proceeding I should like to record the fact that one 

camera man answered me very rudely. He said, “‘Tell them 
what an arc light is, I am sure they don’t know.” | 
_ Just to please him, plainly it has nothing to do with the 
reader, I am going to devote a paragraph to the ARC LIGHT ; 
for a knowledge of arcs is nesnssaty both on the floor and in 
the projection room. | 
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. Studio lighting is always being improved, there are new 


lights which do not hurt the eyes, and others which give depth 
and character to the face without make-up, but in every 
Case the principal is the arc light. I know of an artistic film, 
which was only shown privately in this country, that was lit 
solely by candles ; but that film was made under the super- 
vision of a Russian artist. In a commercial studio we make 
pictures, we do not paint them ! 


At present the intensely bright light of the arcs forces the 


electricians working on the larger lights to wear green glasses 
which completely cover the eyes ; while many sensible people 
on the floor sport—you have to ‘sport’ these things don’t 


you ?—shades that would muh a tennis player with profession- 
al jealousy. 


_ A small schoolboy, or any other monster, knows that the 


resistance offered to an electric current passing through a 
_ conductor manifests itself in heat, and with the arc lamp 
greater resistance is offered because the carbon electrodes are 
separated. The coefficiency of resistance of the intervening 
air is so high that there is a localization of resistance and 
heat. 
Both positive and negative pencils of carbon, which are the 
_ terminals in a circuit, wear away ; the positive becoming 
cupped or hollowed. The director takes this as a personal 
affront to himself. When a lamp has to be reloaded he 
blames the electrician ! 
_. The upper carbon rod of an arc light is cored, that is it 


is drilled through the centre and packed with powdered car- 
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bon. This is the positive electrode. Smaller and solid pen- 
cils are used for the negative electrode. 

- When an arc light is burning there is a tenuous arc mist. 
- Sometimes this becomes very pronounced and threatens to 
spoil photographic ‘clarity. The arc mist is due, as a rule, 
to impure carbons, which have been too heavily cored or 
copper coated . 

The carbons may burn in any position. In a Westmins- 
ter they burn at an angle ; in a Duncan Watson several burn 
together ; the Barden burns larger carbons. It has been found 
better to set the carbons horizontally when the light is more 
evenly spread. 

In the studio the electricians are told to ‘flood’ it when the 
lighting is to be more spread, and to ‘spot it’ when the light- 
ing is to be more concentrated. Both these operations are 
carried out by adjusting the carbons. 

I am afraid that it is impossible to give a list of the diffe- 
rent makes of lights used in the studio as these are always 
changing. New ones are coming on the market and old 
ones—vanishing into British studios! A common type is the 
Kleig, but the Weinert is an improvement on the Kleig as 
it is fitted with reflectors. A practical light for ordinary 
ye 0 is the Winfield, known affectionately in the studio 

s “Winnie”. A ‘baby’ is a pany spot light. Overhead 
mali are called ‘domes’. A ‘sun’ is a large and very power- 
ful arc light, it gets its name from its circular shape. A ‘blood 
pocket’ is an electrical device to produce splashes of blood 
on the actors. There are.also lamps ‘which give the effect of 
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passing clouds, which are smeared on a roller, and if the lamp 
is brought sharply into focus thumb marks can be seen on 
the clouds ! | 

If a spot light is too shargly focussed it is ‘poediile to burn 
a hole in an actor’s face. Beware ! 

When lights are carried about for exteriors they are run 
on an automobile. In exterior work lamps are often used 
which in the studio would take all the features from an artist’s 
face—I mean photographically ! Occasionally the light 
on exteriors is too strong, then the harsh light is softened by 
strips of white cloth nailed above the outdoor stage. For 
exceptional exterior work, such as scenes in caverns, the 
_ lighting is supplied by magnesium torches. | 

As I have already observed there is no rule of thumb for 
the number of lights to use and where to place them, but 
you will be able to work out your lights if you do as I tell 
you. The golden rule that I would give you is, “‘ Look for 
the shadows’’. Another second is ; ‘Make up your mind at 
nee whether it is going to be a ‘straight’ or an ‘effect’ - 
ing.” 

You think that doesn’t get you very far ? Come, experi- 
ment. 

Here isaset. You want to light it for an ordinary straight 
daylight shot. Place one lamp anywhere in front of the set 
outside the range of the camera. Immediately you will 
notice the heavy shadow which tells its tale of studio construc- 
tion ; therefore you will want a lamp to-counteract the sha- 
dow of the first.. So you can go on placing your lamps until 
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the set is brilliantly (only in one sense of the word) lit. Please 
don’t think that I am advising you to light a set like this, I 
am only presenting you with a preliminary exercise, 

You will have found out one or two things by doing this. 
You will have discovered that you frequently want a spot 
shooting down a wall from the top of a set to ‘lift’ a shadow. 
(You may use a spot like this on exteriors to suggest the illu- 
mination of a street lamp.) You will realize too that often 
you want a lamp shooting on to a set, and yet keep its rays 
| shaded from the lens of the camera. This is done with a 
‘ | ‘nigger’, a large black-board in a frame, rather like an easel. 
4 Again you will know that it is difficult, when there are sever- 
i| al lights on a set, to find out whether a light covers a certain 
i 1 object or not. To discover the range of lamp you must wave 
it your hand in front of it, and you will see the shadow on the 
4 When the actors are in the set you have another indication 
ty of how to place your lights. You can, and should, throw 
| some light on to them. Experience will show you that in a 
‘close-up’ you will get a shadow of the nose thrown on the face, 
if your lights are too near. This difficulty must be overcome — 
a by ‘diffusing’ the lights, that is by placing a frame of some 
ii material in from of them. Silk is softer than linen, and oil 
a paper makes the light still more spread. The actors would 
have a very worried expression in a ‘close-up’ if you did not 
diffuse the light, besides they would be candidates for a severe. 

| attack of Kleig eyes. There is the alternative of using soft 
| | mercury vapour lamps which cast no shadow, but the camera 
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‘man will not be contént much longer with mercury vapour 
lamps. For one thing they make the actor’s hands, unless 
he uses excessive ‘make-up’, look like those of a nigger. 
Another point to remember is that the lights must be 
switched off and on before a scene so that they burn bright- 
ly during the take. 

When you commence to feel a little confidence in your 
ability to light a set you may use what are known as ‘banks 
of light’. These are bright groups of lights which operate 
together. Turn a ‘bank’ directly on a set, that is only give 
your set some front lighting (caution : this is exercise num- 
ber two) which is behind your camera. The set will be flat. 
It requires side lighting to bring out the dimensions of actors. 
and properties. The Germans are fond of having little front 
lighting and bringing up the characters in the background. 
This is remarkably ‘cinematic’ if it is not abused. 

I imagine that an American camera man would have put 
a semicircle of ‘Winnies’ round it, I know a British camera 
man would ! 

- In every studio that I have been in, no matter what the 
size, I have found that the carpenters have a great love of 
building the sets dead against the wall so that the camera- 
man has great difficulty in placing his back lighting. Good 
photography means good back lighting. Let the beginner 
secure this first. After that he will find many hints from the 
set itself as to where his lights should go. Shine a sun through 
a window, or place a diffused light behind stained glass. 
Windows generally have no glass but wire netting is put in 
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for distance. effects. If there is a mirror in the room it is 
not a bad plan to concentrate all your light upon it, and get 
a natural reflection. A realistic effect can also be obtained if 
there is a lamp hung in the middle of a room by arranging 
your lamps in a circle round it, this is only applicable to close- 
ups or the lamps will be in the picture. Arches, doors and 
even fires present opportunities, while glistening vases and 
tall pots are obvious prey. For example, you might place 
the hero and heroine by an archway for a ‘close-up’. Pick 
them out with a sun, and catch the girl’s hair from the: back 
with a spot, with a high-light on the pot at her feet ; but our 
friend, who does not recite Shakespeare, would say that I 
was teaching you some naughty tricks. 

When you are picking out people with lamps be careful 
not to get double reflections of countless lamps in their shirt 
fronts, though of course this will not be possible if their clo- 
thes are of the regulation yellow ; but the same warning 
applies to eyes. Neither should you forget reflectors when 
you are lighting your set, these give roundness to the faces of 
the artists. If a girl has blue eyes you will find that a reflec- 
tor will ‘take the pupils out’. You must use a gold reflec- 
tor. 

Exercise number three is to have little front lighting and 
to point what lighting there is towards the camera. Not into 
the lens but in the direction of the camera. This will = 
you a silhouette effect. - 

_ The next thing that must be studied for correct lighting 
is ACTINTISM, the colour values of your set. The best colours 
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for sets are browns, yellows, greys, black and white (if you 
will allow me to include the last two in a list of colours). The 
colours with actintic value are blue and violet, while the other 
end of the spectrum, namely the reds, have little actintic value, 
Blue photographs as white and red as black. That is why 
a ruby light is used in a dark room. It has little actintic 
value, and does not affect sensitive film. The make-up on 
face of artists might influence the lighting. With exterior 
work the camera man must grade from dazzling snow clad 
fields (good actintic value) to stuffy little streets (actintic value 
absent). He must remember that light and shade are his 
media and he would be a poor cameraman indeed if he over- 
looked the subtle half-lights, and indulged only in startling 
black and white effects. 

For amateurs I am told that there are some portable lamps 

on the market, but the amateur can take reasonably fair 
pictures if he uses an ultra-rapid lens with a stop of fl. 9. 
-. The beginner is sure to make mistakes, there are so many 
‘difficulties in his path, too many for me to discuss, and many 
again which are common trials with the kodak snapper, such 
as ‘halation’ (the white aura). He will find a lighting test 
an advantage. This is usually taken before using a big set. 
Should things run smoothly for him let him not forget those 
who are responsible for most of his success—the patient elec- 
tricians. Everyone should spread the doctrine of studios 
built with good accousti:s, and save twenty years of the elec- 
trician’s hapless life. Or would it after all be doing him a 
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I dare not leave this subject without comment on the new 
patent—the light dome. This will be of tremendous interest 
to would-be stars, for its inventor claims that it will make 
a woman of sixty look like a girl of sixteen. I tremble if it 
is to give new life to some of the old stars. Its secret lies 
in the fact that the lights never fall directly on the face but 
are reflected. Its drawbacks are that it can only be used 


for ‘close-ups’ and will encourage a plethora of emotional 
‘close-ups’. 


OsWELL BLAKESTON. 


4 


THOU SHALT NOT SEE... 


It depends where you are of course. If you are in Germany 
you may not see The Big Parade. Potemkin is banned in 


England and the scenes of the workers’ revolt are cut out 
of Metropolis in Italy. Different countries show different 
versions of Joyless Street. Here you may see this, there you 
are allowed that. Almost nowhere may you see a film as 
the director made it. And that is what I complain about. 

There are many things one does not want to see. The 
einema is so direct that much that is bearable in cold and 
clogging print .becomes violent and shocking on the screen, 
One does not want to see blood oozing out of an elderly 
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woman's hand as in The Silver Lining: That contributes 
nothing and it breaks up a great deal. One did not see the 
actual murder in Vaudeville. The darkening bowl of water 
was sufficient, it was imaginative. One does not want, per- 
haps, to see men killed as they are killed in war (but one does 
want the spirit of war, not the spirit of war after war). One 
does not want more sex, more vice : and there are plenty of 
ways of being thoroughly nasty and evading the censor. But 
often there are no ways of producing a fine work and passing 
all the censors, all the little men who snip and slice. I am 
not referring to the cutting that is done before a film is shown. 
That may be necessary, though you cannot get speed into a 
slow film merely by shortening it (look at A Glass of Water) 
and reducing length may, after a certain point, only create 
new faults—loss of balance, of rhythm, of continuity. But I 
do think that foreign distributors and small-town renters are 
too enthusiastic with their nice big scissors. 

Pabst’s Secrets of the Soul was originaily, I am told, a good 
film. So good that the analysts didn’t like it. As shown 
in England it was so childish that the analysts wouldn’t 
acknowledge it. But if we don’t know this we think Pabst 
has made a stupid film. O yes (we say), Pabst ! He’s 
made some good films, but Secrets of the Soul, now. Very 


odd wasn’t it ? Perhaps the others were flukes, do you 


think ?... After all, how are we to judge ? We see what we 
are given and we are given what is thought good for us. Cer- 
tain things are good and certain things are bad. ; 

It was admitted that if the application for performance had 
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gone through the usual channels, The King of Kings would 
not have passed in England. It was admitted that it might 
be a’sincere work, but there was a rule that no film showing 
the Face of Christ could be passed. That was all. No Face. 
Ben-Hur got over this with a series of rather undignified tricks 
and feelings were apparently spared. It may be that we 
prefer to Keep our own conception of Christ and not see some- 
one else’s on the screen. But we remain unmoved by the 
hundreds of Nativities, Last Suppers and Crucifixions in the 
picture galleries ; and if it is seeing an actor that we object 
to, why are we not upset when we know that many of the 
Madonnas were sat’ for by painter’s mistresses ? Perhaps 
there is something blasphemous about movement, and Old 
Masters are, anyway, sacred. But it is curious that the tem- 
porary, human attributes may not be represented when the 
spiritual may be and the miracles faked. Certain things 
are good and certain things are bad, and nothing in the spirit 
of this presentation can alter that fact. We may resign our- 
selves to this, though I do not see why we should, but if we 
move about We find that the conception of these things varies 
from country to country, though the general law, Thou Shalt 
Not See, holds still. 

In England, for instance, Kraft und Schonheit may not be 
publicly shown. “The nude is rude.” We are the most 
athletic nation but we can’t get used to our bodies. When 
the Film Society showed Mr. Betts’ studies of sport, you could 
feel the little gasps when the running clothes faded to reveal 
the muscles working. The idea, I think is that All Flesh is 
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Dust; and dust is dirt. So the ways to Health and Beauty 
are blind ways to us, though every dirty comedy has bathing 
belles and mannequin shows put in solely for sex appeal ; and 
we fill our programmes, our papers and our shop-windows 
with illustrations of ladies in corsets and in studied negligés 
that none but the most successful courtesan would aspire to. 
It is better to think of courtesans (successful ones) as we look 
at a paper than to think of beauty (I apologise) as we watch 
the screen. Better to dream about Ninon:than look at Helen. 
Perhaps it is. But we ought to be left to judge for ourselves. 
Meanwhile, those who want vulgarity and real indecency are 
allowed to revel in the seductive swathings of Helen in the 
film version of Mr. Esrkine’s book. Because the garments 
(with “It”? written all over them) are there, it is all right. 
Then there is that peculiarly British institution which, 
being British, I must call a cloak-room. It is natural that 
this usual office should appear quite often in hotel corridors : 
the travelling habit of my race have seen to that. So it is 
not more or less inevitable that a shot of a hotel corridor in a 
film should now and again contain a door with the welcome 
but oh, so embarrassing, words ? After all, we give our little 
girls replicas for their dolls’ houses. We buy them at Ham- 
leys’ and then pretend they do not exist on the films. That 
door will be deleted from two films I saw in Berlin when they 
come to England. They are ‘“‘unnecessary”. Now what 7s 
unnecessary is that tourists should be able to say little else 
but “Ou est le W. C. ?”’, when that is the first sign or greeting 
.they give, and THEN insist in stories being altered, doors dele- 
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ted, and events distorted in the cinemas. Noone would want 
many scenes next door to the bathroom ; there is such a thing 
as taste, (and absence of it is not made up for by prurience) 
but when such a scene does happen, why not let it ? 

At the same time, not only England is odd. There is Ire- 
land. Ireland’s national feelings have to be considered, but 
so must her morals. In order to get A Woman of Paris shown 
in Dublin, a neat little sub-title had to be inserted, explain- 
ing where Edna Purviance got her money from. Yes, an 
aunt died and left her a legacy, so she lived comfortably in 
Paris ! 

There is America, too. Certainly there is America. She 
produces a “flaming picture of a modern siren”. She makes 
the Garbo a vamp and the British people cut hundreds of feet 
out of The Flesh and the Devil. Well, for Vaudeville to be 
shown in America, Jannings had to marry his dancer. - That 
made it moral, so Kansas booked it. But of course the dread- 
ful things.that sprang from this alliance were a terrific indict- 
ment of marriage. The story was really less moral, only no 
one noticed it. Mr. Fawcett, too, tells a story of The Scarlet 
Letter. This austere tale came to Quebec. But it wasn’t 
austere enough, and Hester Pynne had to be made a widow. 
_ Seastrom must have been surprised. It just taught a 
Swede not to put a native puritanical author on the screen ! 
But Seastrom probably was not thinking of Quebec when he 
made his film. Why should he have been? 

At the same time, he should have been. It is (clearly) not 
enough to go ahead ‘on a movie, making it as good as you Can, 
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and leave it to others to like it or.not. For if they don’t like 
it, they won't have it. That’s the trouble. They will take 
it, and hack it about. And it is not only the small towns. 
The makers of billiard tables are now upset because billiard 
tables in films are usually shown in haunts of the underworld. 
They complain of the bad effects on billiard saloons, on the 
sale of tables. .... So you must remember everybody’s sus- 
ceptibilities. Every small town’s, every watch-committee’s. 
You must take into account everybody who uses his position 
in one field to have a voice in another. Then, when you have 
considered how not to offend them, you must study how to 
please them. After that, you may make your film. If 
youcan. But howcan you? A good one, I mean ? 

_ There is no inducement to the artist : there is every de- 
terrent from the making of good films. A director ought to 


be able to copyright his work. Then we should know what 
we were getting. We don’t, now. Libraries ban a book 


they consider “‘unsuitable”. What.they do not do is to get 
the book, rip out what they don’t like and then sell the. ver- 
sion as the complete book. They don’t publish an expurgated 
Ulysses as the real thing, they don’t “clarify” Rustic Elegies 
or take Tess and cut out Angel Clare and Alec D’Urberville. 
Publishers don’t do this, but film-publishers do. We have, 


when we read a book, a chance to judge the author : we can’t | 


judge a director by the film we see, because we are only seeing 
bits of a film. And not bits he has chosen, either. Von 


Stroheim’s Wedding March is being cut by von Stemberg, 


just as his Greed was done by someone else. A director can- 
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not, you see, control his film. It may be bought, and utilised 
to fill out some older picture ; or bits of another picture may 


‘be put into it to | give it the nonseeerad kick, punch, pep and 


sparkle. 

So that the sequence you were so cenedel with may go, the 
contrasts you built up so’carefully may vanish. Who will 
know ? Weshan’t! We shall only think that the contrasts 
are crude and that the story jerks. There are so many mo- 
vies we have wantéd to see, movies in which people we re- 
spect have collaborated. When they come, they mean noth- 
ing. Can there be great films ? Well, can there ? The an- 
swer is, Not often. The result is that to stop people cutting 
what they don’t like, directors placate them by putting in 
what they will. It is the only way. Give the mob its glam- 
orous dancing, make the illegitimate baby die. Even if 
your business men must have a perfectly equipped office to 
draw finger-nail plans on a table-cloth, put in a dancing. 
Some one else will, otherwise. Something will have to make 
room for it. | 

When this is applied to the world-market, it is disastrous. 
Politics, of course, enter here. There are several Russian 
films, waiting in London, but it is not advisable to show them 
yet. But apart from politics, there is national temperament. 
German films are slow. They cut out Baldwin’s grave from 
the English version of The Student of Prague. It was too 
Germanic. But why shouldn’t German films be Germanic ? 
And why should they be, as they are trying to be, American ? 
And why should America turn out long heavy pictures with 
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all the German detail but none of the German significance ? 
They are trying to live down the type of distortion known as 
“typical movie”, are they ? But this is distortion, too. It 
is all distortion. We want character, national character, indiv- 
iduality, urge—not this dreary standardisation which blind 
cutting to suit the world-market is leading us to. So what 
are we todo ? We know that the films, an art to a few, are 
entertainment to the many. We know that the trade knows 
what is entertainment. And so it ought, it is its job. But 
it ought to know a great deal better. There is a great deal 
of the public that is dissatisfied, is NOT entertained. And 
why don’t they cut the improbabilities—the pearls left under 
an open window in The Silver Lining, the door left unlocked 
in The Chess Player ? Why, above all, don’t they tell us they, 
ave cutting ? We have aright tosee. If you don't like the 
edited version and we all say so, it is worth showing us the 
original film. Then we can judge. If we don’t like that 
we can go back to the firm’s version. And don’t treat us like 
children, with Thou Shalt Not See. Tell us this is the English 
edition ; don’t use the foreign criticisms of the foreign film 
to put over your own hashed-up selection from it. 

We want to be able to judge for ourselves. We want to 
know what we are talking about. It is much better public- 
ity that we should, for you can’t stop us. talking even if you 
can stop us seeing. And supposing the public financed the 
directors, instead of the firms. What would happen then ? 


ROBERT HERRING. 
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G. W. PABST 


A SURVEY 


What intelligent reader would buy books haphazardly be- 
cause of the way they were piled in a window or because cf 
the wrapper or the title ? The book buyer knows his publishers, 
that a volume bearing such and such an imprint will probably 
interest him or that this other will be no doubt too crudely 
written for his taste ; he knows his authors and will probably 
leave an order that every work issued by the few of his selec- 
tion shall be posted to him on the day of publication. Of 
course there are thousands who never buy books at all just 
as there are thousands who never enter a cinema and there 
are plenty who buy without discrimination but it is always 
the intelligent minority who make or discard an author just 
as it will be the intelligent minority who will eventually make 
or discard films. 

_ The ultimate value of a film depends upon its director. 
He is to it what an author is to a book. Actors are only the 
characters. They may be good or bad according to a direc- 
tor’s capacity just as the heroine may be the wooden figure of 
a newspaper serial or the sensitive Miriam of a Dorothy Rich- 
ardson novel. Over and over again the inexperienced will 
rush to see actors they have admired in a film, only to find 
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them shadows lacking coherence, in the next picture, because 
in the hands of another director they become either false or 
what they dream of being, instead of what they actually are. 
(The classic example of this being Greta Garbo after she left 
Pabsts’ direction.) 

But how far is the intelligent minority aware to date either 
of the more important directors or of the nature of their work ? 
This is partly due to that bad transference from the theatre 
of featuring the actors (almost the least important element in 
the film) rather than the cameraman or the director. I say 
least important because with a good photographer or director 
anything may happen, the most trivial face or gesture may 
become of value, but if direction or photography are bad, 
great beauty or great talent will appear merely mediocre. 

Is not one reason however for this lack of knowledge the 
absence to date of.a literature or a “‘bibliography”’ of the 
screen? Isolated examples only of a director's work may 


come one’s way. It is hard to decide whether a single film 
is a happy accident or a link in a chain of achievements ; 


whether there has been retrogression or development. 

. It isin an effort to remedy this defect that I want to attempt 
some estimate of the work of G. W. Pabst, whose films have 
interested me more to date than any others I have seen. 


Mr Pabst formerly worked a long time for the theatre. . 


Four years ago he decided that as far as the art of the future 
was concerned, the theatre had no possibility of development. 
Since he came to that decision (and we can imagine it was not 
an easy one to make) he has made six films. Unfortunately 
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I have seen only three, though ‘“‘stills” from the others con- 
vince me of the sincerity and interest of all his work... —_ 

_ The three films which I have seen are Joyless Street, ‘S ecrets 
of the Soul and Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney. 

I came late to the cinema and I came because of J aylees 
Street. For years it never occurred to me that movies were 
worth consideration. I actually went to Hollywood without 
the slightest idea that they made films there and was much 
perturbed and quite uninterested when famous stars ‘‘shot’’ 
scenes under my bedroom window. Enthusiasts on my re- 
turn to Europe occasionally persuaded me to a cinema. I 
did not dislike them but felt they had no link with’ my particu- 
lar development. Then one wet dismal afternoon in Swit- 
zerland I went to Joyless Street. And saw what | had looked 
for in vain in post-war literature, the unrelenting portrayal of 
what war does to life, of the destruction of beauty, of (as has. 
been said) the conflict war intensifies between those primal 
emotions, ‘“‘hunger and eroticism’. 

It was all too right. Of Greta Garbo much has already been 
written in CLosE Up though it will be hard to forget her as a 
symbol of beauty in war as she stood (right at the beginning) 
in the queue in the dreary street or that other moment when 
the whole end of destruction was in her gesture as she stood 
staring by the window at the finish of the film. Whether 
rescued or not does it matter ? People are as the butcher 
was, or there would not be war, would not be hardship, would 
not be misery. Knowing this actual contact becomes compar- 
atively unimportant, all escape tinged with phobia. But 
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beyond Greta Garbo, the other types were so perfect. - The 
young selfish man, loosed of restraint because battle had wiped 
away the reward of thrift or decency, the little South Amer- 
ican millionaire causing misery yet with such kindly instincts 
beneath his thoughtlessness and vulgarity, the completely 
amoral “toughness” of the woman who kept the house, and 
more than any of them the girl who murdered for her lover 
with the whole history of an oppression (race, person or idea) 
in her eyes, as she seemed to go slowly mad with realization 
of horror yet never to lose consciousness, and against this the 
scholarly old man quite unable to cope with modern life, all 
these were to¢he last gesture, right. 

Yet I read a short time ago in-an American paper that J ov- 
less Street was distorted and untrue. And that will be I fear, 
the immediate criticism of Pabst’s pictures. Because average 
people, average critics, dare not face the truth in ‘his films. 
(Just as at the showing of the English official war film, ‘“‘ THE 
BATTLE OF ARRAS’”’ the comment across the cinema was, ** they 
ought not to show the corpses and the wounded !”’ People 
love cheering the men trickling forward against shells but 
they obliterate without sense of wrong doing what waste and 
suffering a battle must entail.) For myself I could only say 
after seeing Die Liebe der Jeanne Ney in the Neubabelsburg 
projection room, “it is too true.” For actual threads of 
thought appear in front of one, actual life, actual pain, actual 
moments of beauty, passed through a mind that is as the 
machine that records heart beats or the sensations of a leaf. 
So Joyless Street recorded the whirlpool of destruction that 
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is war as Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney records the awkwardness 
and cruelty of changing, not yet adapted civilizations. Not 
banners and glory and spiritual rebirth as old ladies and news- 
papers and the leaders of nations preached in ror4. But 
death and the loosening of barriers and the shattering of decent 
impulse. First one gate goes, then another, with intellect and 
beauty, as always, the first sacrifice. The old scholar, the 
children, the young beautiful girl. Orthetwoloversin Jeanne 
Ney. The right to think, to individual judgment, even the 
right to sympathy. No book has put down the reaction of 
defeat on conquerors and defeated alike as /Joyless Street has 
done. For this reason no. doubt it was censored or forbidden 
or mercilessly cut in every country where it was shown or 
attempted to be shown. And no book (except H. D. in 
her short story Murex) has so caught the sense of pinks 
broken by war. 

It is the thought and the feeling that line gesture that inter- 
est Mr Pabst. And he has what few have, a consciousness 
of Europe.. He sees psychologically and because of this, be- 
cause in a flash he knows the sub-conscious impulse or hunger 
that prompted an apparently trivial action, his intense real- 
ism becomes through its truth, poetry. He himself said once 
in conversation. ‘‘What need is there for romantic treat- 
ment ? Real life is too romantic and-too ghostly.” And his 
drab rooms and their inhabitants, so cruel or blindly brave, 
so infinitely of life with all the problems of modern Europe 
surging about their hands or faces, become not only this 
actual world but abstractions of reality, like the myths men 
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made of long ago seafarings or fights, like the statues men made 
through these myths, of pure ideas. » Bel 
And people clamour that films are not art! No play I 
have ever seen or read has affected me so profoundly as /oy- 
less Street or Jeanne Ney. I wanted to cry out at each, I 
know this, I know that beauty is a gull in a storm, I know 
exactly how destructive human hunger can be, but knowing 
this, if one is to live, there is a limit to endurance of vision. 


For to watch them is to face what. all if they could, would 
willingly forget. 


BRYHER. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 


VI 
THE INCREASING CONGREGATION 


It is the London season. Not a day must be lost nor any 
conspicuous event. And the cinema, having been first a 
nine months wonder and then, almost to date, a perennial 
perplexity, matter for public repuditation mitigated by pri- 
vate and, with fair good fortune, securely invisible patronage, 
-is now part of our lives, ranks, as.a topic, alongside the thea- 
tre and there are Films that must be seen. Wego. No lon- 
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ger in secret and in taxis and alone, but openly in parties in 
the car. We emerge, glitter for a moment in the brilliant 
light of the new flamboyant foyer,:and disappear for the even- 
ing into the queer faintly indecent gloom. Such illumination 
as there will be, moments of the familiar sense of the visible 
audience, of purposefully being somewhere, is but hail and 
farewell leaving our party again isolated amidst unknown 
invisible humanity. Anyone may be there. Anyone 7s there 
and everyone, and not segregated in a tier-quenched back- 
ground nor packed away up under the roof. During the brief 
interval we behold not massed splendours bordered by a row 
of newspaper men, but everyone, filling the larger space, 
oddly ahead of us. 

‘What about a Movie ? That one at the Excelsior sounds 
quite good.”’ Suggestions made off-hand.. A Theatre is a 
rarity, to be selected with care, anticipated, experienced, 
discussed at great length, long remembered. But a film 
more or less is neither here nor there. May be good 
may be surprisingly good in the way of this strange new 
goodness provided for hours of relaxation and that no- 
body seems quite sure what to think of. It will at least be 
an evening’s entertainment, a welcome change from talk, 
reading, bridge, wireless, gramophone. And the trip down 
town revives the unfailing bright sense of going out, lifts off the 


‘burden and heat of the day and if the rest of the evening is a 
failure it is not an elaborately arranged and expensive failure, 


There’s pictures going on all over London always making 


‘something to do whenever you want to go:out specially those 
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big: new ones with orchestras.: Splendid. Its the next best 
thing to a dance and sure. to be good you can get a nice meal 
at a restaurant and decide while you’re there and if the one 
you choose is full up there’s another round the corner nothing 
to fix up and worry about. And it’s all so nice nothing poky 
and those fine great entrance halls everything smart and 
just right and waiting there for friends you feel in society like 
anybody else if your hat’s all right and your things and my 
word the ready-mades are so cheap nowadays you need never 
go shabby and the commissionnaires and all those smart peo- 
ple about makes you feel smart. It’s as good an evening as 
you can have and time for a nice bit of supper afterwards. — 
It is Monday. Thursday. The pence for the pictures are 
in the jar beside the saucer of coppers for the slot metre. But 
folded behind the jar are unpaid bills. In’the jar are three- 
pence and six halfpence... “Me and ’Erb tonight, then we’ll 
have to manage for Dad and Alf Thurdsay and ‘then no more 
fora bit.... Whatever did we used to do when there was no 
pictures ? Best we could I s’pose, and must again.” 
“Never swore I wouldn't go again this week. Never said 
swelp me. Might be doin’ worse. Its me own money any- 
“Goin’ on now. This minute. Pickshers goin’ on now. 
‘Thou shalt not ste..... Goin’ onandme’ere. It wont be 
if I pay it back... .” 
And so here we all are. All over London, all over England, 
all over the world. Together in’ this strange hospice risen 


overnight, rough and provisional but guerdon none the less_ 
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of a world in the making. Never before was such all-embrac- 
ing hospitality save in an ever-open church where kneels 
madame hastened in to make her duties between a visit to 
her dressmaker and an assignation; where the dustman’s wife 
bustles in with infants and market-basket. _ 

Universal hospitality. See that starveling, lean with loath- 
ing, feeding his unknown desperate longings upon selected 
books, giving his approval to tortoiseshell cats. He creeps 
in here. Braving the herd he creeps in. His scorn for the 
film is not more inspiring than the fact of his presence. 

And that pleasant intellectual, grown a little weary of the 
things of the mind, his stock-in-trade. He comes not for 
ideas, but to cease in his mild circling, to use the cinema as a 
stupifier, forty winks for his cherished intelligence. He will 
go away refreshed to write his next article. 

Happy youth, happy childhood, weary women of all classes 
for whom at home there is no resting-place. Sensitives creep 
in here to sit clothed in merciful darkness. See those elders 
in whose ears sound always the approaching footsteps of death. 
Here, now and again, they are free from the sense of moments . 
ticked off. See the beatitude of the stone-deaf. And that 
charming girl lost, despairing in the midst of her first quarrel, 
who would no more go to an entertainment alone than she 
would disrobe herself in the street. But.this refuge near her 
lodgings opens its twilit spaces and makes itself her weepery. 
J Refuge, trysting-place, village pump, stimulant, shelter 
from rain and cold at less than the price of an evening's light 
and fire, drunkenness at less than the price of a drink. In- 
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struction. Peeps behindscenes. Sermons. Homethrusts for 
hims and for hers, impartially. | 
School, salon, brothel, bethel, newspaper, art science, reli- 
gion, philosophy, commerce, sport, adventure ; flashes of 
beauty of allsorts. The only anything and everything. And 
here we all are, as never before. What will it do with us ? 


DoROTHY RICHARDSON. 


RECENT FILMS 


It is doubtful whether Jesus Christ can pass the British 
censor. He is, however, going strong in other parts of the 
world. In Germany the film broke at the first range of sub- 
titles two or three times, and there were whisperings of ram- 
pant superstition. However, after ten minutes, and while 
the orchestra went over the same moti} six times, things mend- 
ed, and we were given a view in colour of Jacqueline Logan 
trying to look like Mary Magdalen in the usual decolletage 
that never was seen in Jerusalem, or indeed anywhere out- 
side a Hollywood studio. A half yard conforming with essen- 
tial requirements of propriety, and eight yards or so on the 
floor. Black Botticellian corkscrew curls draped her fore- 
head. Some elderly American citizens (Wall Street variety) 
undisguised though in wigs and trappings pushed eacho thers ; 
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faces with the usual courtesy of cinematic antiquity. They 
vie for smiles from Jacqueline, whose eyes you feel are aching 
from trying to appear beetling. She pushes their faces. A 
Hollywood, tame leopard roams placidly round. Jacqueline 
hops on her chariot and sweeps off into the noonday heat. 
By this time it seemed quite natural to be contemplating 
a furtive exit. Then a blind child emerges, and we realise we 
are about to meet the King of Kings. Wedo. Beyond the 
fact that Mr Warner sat with an arc lamp just behind him to 
give that effect of silver lining usually associated with heroi- 
ne’s hair, he looked grave, and dignified, and more spiritual 
than most paintings of the Lord. Ernest Torrence and Jo- 
seph Shildkraut as Judas and some more, in alien garments, 
stand about. The blind child is made tosee. Then in bursts 
Mary Madgalen, decolletage, corkscrew curls and all. She 
says the usual-tush and pish. Then she begins to get scared, 
or a little uncertain (you can’t easily tell which from her act- 
ing) so says tush and pish again with more vehemence. Soon. 
however (much business with silver lining and gauzy close 
ups) a conflict with her better self begins. The usual super- 
imposed symbolic figures of Temptation maul at her. She 
begins to look sick. Then she too is healed. Then, let me 
see, what happens next ? The King of Kings goes through a 
rigmarole of raising the dead, healing the sick, etc. Yousee 
him being the Daily Help (almost from an Agency) of any- 
body who runs after him. You could not gather fora moment 
that he had any mission more divine than a panel doctor has. 
Except of course for the silver lining. But Warner was defi- 
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nitely—in himself—a figure of beauty. They might have 
given the part of Christ to John Barrymore. His expressions 
were sensitive and intelligent, and intellectual. 

Later the film improves. The render unto Caesar episode, 
for instance, had all the old obvious slapdash of pantomime 
villainy, but it was redeemed by Warner, who broke across 
it with sincerity. The cleansing of the Temple was (except 
for wrong crowd psychology) good. Some of the composi- 
tions were excellent. The Temptation was bad. What 
Satan offered seemed to be military pomp. Christ, of course, 
was a complete pacifist. The treatment and psychology of 
Judas was illiterate. The story of Judas is in reality, as re- 
gards dramatic and emotional strength, almost more vivid 
than the story of Christ. The story of the two in some con- 
centrated form would make a dramatic masterpiece. Judas 

in this film was simply a pantomime attempt at a beast. 

_ The latter scenes did achieve some sort of power, and made 
it, as a film, worth while. The latter scenes were very sincere, 
and, evidently, deeply felt. The earlier scenes were unfelt. 
They meant little or nothing to the producer, although they 
seemed to have meaning for Warner, whose performance was 
consistent throughout. The utter waste and stupidity, and 
at the same time the inevitability of the scenes of betrayal 
up to the crucifixion were well shown. The danger and bru- — 
tality of mob-hysteria were excellently illustrated. The out- 

standing scene is where Christ and Barabbas stand at the top 
of the Senate steps while Pontius Pilate asks the mob to choose. 
The complete rejection of the thing that will help them be- 
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comes symbolism almost. You feel de Mille is saying you cru- 
cify the thing you need most. And here, at last, is appreciation 
of the nuances of courage and suffering. The situation in 
itself, of course, is graphic, as a situation, and applies now as 
then. But de Mille certainly rammed his points home. The 
innovator is always to be feared and hated, whereas the mur- 
derer we can more or less cope with. 

The Crucifixion was a little artificial, but again sincere, 
and the three figures on the hill with the crowd below (said to 
have been composed from Renaissance paintings) formed a 
dramatic and forceful composition. The effect of the figure 
nailed to the cross was so well done that the illusion was rather 
shattered by the realisation that here was an actor who must 
be supremely uncomfortable. The earthquake was what 
some will call ‘“‘cardboardy”. But the effect of precipices 
grinding on each other seemed to me good. The resurrection 
was simply sketched in, but it served the same purpose as the 
epilogue to St. Joan, to show that Christ only began really 
with his death. Keally itis a bad film, and an undistinguished 
film, but it is a sincere film, and a film with moments of beauty 
photographically and dramatically and spiritually. It did 
not seem to me very perturbing that no actor can convincing- 
ly appear like the Christ, or impersonate the Christ. Nei- 
ther did it seem to me —as some have said—blasphemous. 
In parts it was absurd, and the beginning was undignified. 
The crowd scenes were not good except occasionally. There 
was a dreadful little boy—Mark. The raising of Lazarus 
was a little dour, and seemed the cheapest hocus pocus. As 
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probably it may have been. Anyhow it is an interesting film, 
if only on account of its subject. But we must congratulate 
-Warner for a rendering that could not have been more gra- 
cious or more graceful. It would be illogical to object that 
religion should not be made an excuse for money making as 
long as there are collection plates in churches, or again, when 
entertainment tax is charged to hordes of pleasure-seekers 
visiting the premises of a murder. 


_ A Cecil M. de Mille Film. 


BED AND SOFA 


_Here is an example of the newest Russian non-propagan- 
distic film, a simple story almost crudely told, yet astounding 
initssheer uncompromise. Bed And Sofa is a story of modern 
Russia and of poor people, and the cost of production must 
have been negligable. Nearly the whole action takes place 
in a tenement room. The usual technique is almost ignored, 
and havoc is made of time sequence by reckless cuts, by unre- 
lated continuity, by every fault that the amateur can make. 


And yet here was a film that gripped and had genius. lts - 


very uneven-ness gave it an odd power ; almost, one might 
say, created a new technique. It should be played without 
music, and its staccato movement would be in accord. Music 
made blur, or attempted to bridge over, which was a mistake. 
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Played in silence the almost cubistic pattern of short, vivid 
moments would have been really powerful. 

Briefly the story is of a man and his wife, and the ienlie 
problem of modern Russia. The two live, as has been indi- 
cated, in a tenement room. The husband seems a cheery, 
animalistic young man, stretching and smiling beneath the 
bedclothes. His wife is young too, but less cheery. Indeed 
you observe instantly a curious sulkiness in her ; that kind 
of introspective brooding that can permeate a whole house. 
She prepares breakfast desultorily and with an air that sug- 
gests repudiation of her surrounding circumstance. The 


slightly bedraggled, ever so slightly slatternly appearance 


she presents in some way gives stress to her beauty. You 
notice she is beautiful, then that beauty is marred in her by 
something unbalanced or unadjusted ; by some dissatisfac- 
tion that is deeper and more dangerous than circumstances 
seem to call for. The feeling is that through ennui she would 
be deliberately capable of anything, but at the same time not 
through strength but weakness of character. 

Later the husband brings back his friend. He has nowhere 
to stay, and the husband offers him the sofa in the corner of 
the room as a bed. On the morning following the new young 
man is up early and preparing breakfast. There is elabora- 
tion and courtesy in his attitude which tells its tale to the 
wife. She watches him, half sulky, half amused. She has 
acquired over-night a hard, wariness of expression’, something 
furtive and covert and false. So when the husband goes 
away to work a few days, it is inevitable, that under the pres- 
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‘sure of the atmosphere created by her sensual and destruc- 
tive indolence, and by the feeling of being cooped up in such 
cramped space with this young man, (toward whom it is clearly 
indicated she entertains feelings only of morbid curiosity) 
the obvious should happen. The young man moves over from 
the sofa to the bed. There is no nonsense about it. There is 
no atmosphere of a love affair, or of illicit beauty. It is delib- 
erate, cynical, and part of the room with its shabby curtain 
over the door and its untidy table and general litter. 

The husband comes back and finds out. He becomes angry 
more through his wife’s attitude than because of what he has 
discovered. She pretends shame, but there is something 
taunting and triumphant behind it. The husband stamps out 
in a rage. A little reflection convinces him he does not live 
in a world of mock heroics ; he is comfortable at home, so he 
goes back. He is a little aghast when his wife and the young 
man retire for the night. It is now /zs turn to sleep on the sofa. 

The young man and the husband remain good friends. 
They play chess together. Now it seems inevitable that the 
young man should order the wife to make tea. How different 
this from his waiting on her a few days back. She, very rea- 
sonably, refuses. The situation is full of dissatisfactions, 
pent up feelings. The two men play their games together. 
She sits at the window. The room gets on her nerves. Her 
furtiveness and treachery become more pronounced. While 
sitting at the window a motor car with strong headlights 
dashing past startles her. She starts forward in her chair, 
then sinks back to her despondent mood. 
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There is another subtle moment when she is seen again, 
only in daylight, at the window, a long, shallow window, with 
rain pouring down. Her husband, finally exasperated, is 
again going off. He leaves. . You do not see the door because 
a curtain is hung across the passage. But you see the curtain 
billow up, and sink back.as the door slams. Then the wife 
suddenly runs out after him. She leaves the door open, you 
can tell this because again the curtain blows up, and papers 
lift, then blow off the table. Her feet are seen running past 
the window. They come back together, both dripping with 


‘Tain. 


We have Rescind at last what it is, why her brooding 
has become more intense. She has gone to an hospital to 
stop motherhood. We would remind Close U# readers again, 
that birth control is completely legalised in Russia. Films, 
showing in detail the dangers of irregular abortion are freely 
shown, and all information supplied. 

While waiting her turn, clearly very frightened, she sees 
from the window first a baby in a pram, then a child with a 
doll. These two symbols came like a hit between the eyes. 
Until this moment everything had been stark, exact and unde- 
niable. Suddenly we were back with the old technique, the 
old sentimentality. Suddenly the psychology was going to 
bits. Until this moment her type had been remorselessly 
painted in, so that you felt now that the sight of a baby at 
such a time would repel her ; would shake her certainly. Here 
was no type of motherhood. She was far too self-centered, 
too occupied with her own needs to feel anything but phys- 
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ical fear of the ordeal before her in the operating room. She 
creeps out. Presently her tears fall on a small plaster orna- 
ment. She goesoffinatrain. At the end of the film the hus- 
band and his friend stand in front of the mirror with the 
ornament and her note, scratching their heads. 

The amazing quality of this film was that it presented life 
as it (let us admit it) so often is, and not as most of us try to 
pretend it should be. Here were human relationships blurred 
and adjusted, as human lives always are, to suit surrounding 
circumstances. People are usually wise enough not to carry 
their principles to the point where they cease to become prin- 
ciples and become instead stupidity or destructiveness. That 
is what this film says. It says there is no morality except the 
special morality adaptable to different circumstances, and it 
goes even further, pointing out that any morality except the 
morality adjusted to governing conditions of one’s particular 
life is so much hearsay, not even considered as remotely in 
existence. Some people might hold up their hands at this 
_ film. They might say “But this is impossible.” Their indig- 

nation would reveal the fact that they realised how exactly 
true, common, and, to be frank, natural, the lives of these 
people were. 

It is a pity that we are not likely to see the film as widely 
as it should be seen, (it has had a great success throughout 
Germany) if only on account of the fact that it is the most 
recent and most complete example of the modern Russian 
method in cinematography. It is an historic film, and prob- 
ably better in many ways than Thé Mother. You cannot 
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compare it with Potemkin, which belongs in the propagandis- 
tic class. But our advice to everyone who can is to see it at 
all costs. It is one of the most momentous contributions to 


film progress yet achieved. 


The principal parts are played by Ludmila Semenowa, as 
Vera, the wife ; Woldemar Fogel as the husband, and Nicolei 
Bataloft as the friend. 


HEIMWEH  (Homesickness) 


A Terra Film by Max Glass, with Mady Christians and Wil- 
helm Dieterle. 


A certain distinction holds the attention in this film where 
attention is strained by too much unrelated incident. The 
story is of Russian exiles, and has some excellent acting. It 
opens with a surge of wild faces, an effect both startling and 
dramatic. Revolution. 

Near by a great palace is silent. The General rings and 
nobody comes. He goes to the top of the stairs angrily. 
Nobody answers his calls. Presently Lydia (Mady Chris- 
tians) comes from herroom. She goes down the huge staircase 
to find out what is the matter. She finds one servant remain- 
ing only (Wilhelm Dieterle) who tells her they are abandoned. 
These opening scenes with the atmosphere of suspense and 
the deserted palace and vague uneasiness or impending calam- 
ity were well achieved. Later they flee... to Paris. (Is 
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there no other city but this ?) There, in a pension, are the 


Russian refugees, well to do, but mourning while one of them 


plays national airs at the piano. They looked like victims, 
but one didn’t feel for them as one should have done (and as 
one did feel later in some of the café scenes).- I don’t know 
why, unless one was simply bored with the obvious, or that 
penned up together they had doddered into a kind of sen- 
timental senility. Anyway, one watched these elderly, affluent 
people surreptiously wiping their eyes, with a heart of stone. 
Too many themes were brought in, and kept on accumula- 
ting new incidents, all of which had to be borne in mind while 
waiting to link them on to some climax or main incident ; so 
that after a time, when the main incident did not come, there 
was a feeling of being overburdened. It would have been 
a rare satisfaction to relinquish the whole load, “‘ah, that is 
what it was all leading upto,” but it was not to be. Conse- 
quently, the immediate feeling when the film was over was 
that it was good, but... .something had happened, because 
there was a ‘“‘but’”’ and the mind was too confused to know 
what. Afterwards it became clear that it had merely broken 
down under its cumulative load ; the story had not gone 


with a swing or with a growing inevitability, but in undul- — 


ations all good enough in themselves yet not wholly one unity. 

Nevertheless, Heimweh is almost, if not quite, an outstand- 
ing film. Mady Christians gave a rare performance. In the 
opening scenes, it is true, there was an impression that unduly 
restrained acting was not allowing her to be herself, so that a 
little later, when she entered the drawing room at the pen- 
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sion waiting for a beau to ask her to dance, and immediately 
revealed again that buoyant and witty charm so exclusively 
her own, the fact that everybody was delighted became evi- 
dent through immediate gurgles of affection from every part 
of the house. ° | 

Wilhelm Dieterle gave support. Now and again one waited 
for his morose unhappiness to lift in vain. A little contrast 
in mood would have deepened the effect of his brooding. 
Much of the suffering was unnecessary. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


An interesting experiment is to be made in Germany this 
winter when ten directors will choose a certain scene, direct 
it in their own way, and then contrast the differences of me- 
thod. A second experiment will be the cutting of one partic- 
ular scene by the same ten directors, again each in his own 
way. It would be highly fascinating to see the results of 
these experiments, and would afford a valuable work of refe- 
rence to the young director, and indeed to all interested in the 
technical side of the screen. 


Kyser is making a film at the Neubabelsberg studios financ- 
ed by and for the Lutheran church. We wandered in on a 
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hillside setting with a huge crucifix in the foreground. Shortly 
after we left it crashed to the ground, severing two fingers of 
a mechanic who was holding a wire support. This gave a 
somewhat grim significance to a similar scene built up in the 
same place a few days later. The hill was there but the cru- 
cifix wasn’t. The usual gnarled trees gave the usual ghostly 
effect, aided by the poisonous green light of the mercury vapour 
lamps. A small platform containing chairs supported an 
intent audience of wives and relations. As usual the Debrie 
Parvo, Model L camera was in use. These are easily the 


most popular in Germany. Indeed we did not visit a set 
where they were not in use. 


Fritz Lang works on his new film “in private”. When we 
peeped in he was engaged in “‘shooting”’ an hotel bedroom. 
A young man in a bright magenta suit lounged in the hotel 
doorway. 

Wagner, who photographed Die Liebe Der Jeanne Ney, was 
intent over his camera (a Debrie again) and carpenters were 
filling the studio with more huge buildings in the Metropolis 
style. We had to walk on elevated boards, as in a flood, as 
they were “‘tarring” the road. 


Lang said he expected to finish the film in January. It 
will be another super-film. 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Your correspondent, Miss Fitz-Simonds, is concerned with the question 
whether the film can become an art and with the question whether music 
is necessary to a film. 

As to the first ; I admit that Mr. Hardy, whom Miss Fitz-Simonds was 
answering, was wrong in stating that a popular form of entertainment can 
never become an art, yet I think Miss Fitz-Simonds will agree that since 
much practise and experiment is required before the film can be made a 
purely artistic medium, and as the cost of such practise and experiment is 
comparitively enormous, it-will be a long time before anything —, 
perfection can be produced. 

As to the question of musical accompaniment, I believe that a film may 
be shown without music if it does not require it, but if music is used it should 
be composed for and with a film. At present music limps after the film 
as best it can. The music used in cinemas to-day was never written to 
accompany a particular film and however suitable a piece of music may 
appear to be it can never be saying the same thing as a film it was never 
intended to accompany. Unless the music is composed for the film, or the 
film composed for the music —as in the case of THE ROSENKAVALIER—the 
accompaniment will never be in perfect harmony with the film. (TOM 
LYON, LONDON.) 


I am just an ordinary picturegoer with more than an average interest in 
the screen because movies and reading are my favourite pastimes ; indeed, 
I seem to have grown up with the cinema. (No, no,no! Iam not as old 
as all that!) My opinions may be of no value and I have no practical know- 
ledge of the film-industry—but, I do think there is artistry in movies, I 
believe you are right in persisting that the screen is an art. I used to think 
that the screen would never be universally recognised as such until it was 
supported by the individual. Literature could flourish because its patrons 
were individuals, the screen was essentially a plaything for the masses and 
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until the day arrived when every middle-class home had its own projection- 
machine and film libraries were in every town—or unless each community 
had an art-picture-theatre—the screen was bound to be no more than po- 
pular entertainment. How could it be otherwise ? The general public 
didn't voluntarily support art or literature, and they wouldn’t patronise 
artistic movies. That the public doesn’t support artistic movies is a 
quite well-known fact., I live in the seventh largest town in England and 
which is reputed to be highbrow. When a dancer comes here her applause 
is mostly titters, an intelligent play is acted to a half-empty house, an artis- 
tic film unreels itself in a seventh-rate picture-theatre. I saw “Caligari”, 
“‘The Street”, “The Last Laugh” and “Salome” at places that any other 
person of hygienic habits, excepting a most intense picture-fan, would 
refuse to enter and sat among people whose comments on the film were natu- 
ral, but scarcely complimentary, and generally accompanied by swear- 
words. Not that I was revolted, these critical expressions are often most 
amusing but one objects to them during the showing of a particularly ins- 
pired production. However, I think now that the case of movies is but a 
matter of time ; every day people of intelligence are being reconciled to the 
**stupid things”’ and artists from different spheres are interesting themselves 
in this new mode of expression. Moreover, thanks to Germany, film direc- 
tors are treating even programme pictures with an increased originality and 
discrimination than they did four years ago, and now it needs but a good 
journal representative of the modern idea in films to take the place of the 
old-style magazines that are composed mostly of publicity stuff. 

Films will never attain the dignity and intelligence of literature even if 
they ultimately surpass the beauty and artistry of paintings ; the art of the 
cinema is not intellectual ; it is at its best, to my mind, when it expresses 
simple, human problems, because the screen has a reality, a naturalness, 
that is lost on the stage, cannot be caught in paintings because of their im- 
mobility, and exists in only the greater novels. Even many paltry West- 
erns have this atmosphere of life and human-ness. May I suggest that 
you make your book a little less literary by publishing intelligent interviews 
with and portraits of artistic directors and distinguished players, by showing 
stills of scenes remarkable for their beauty of settings or light and shade, 
and by keeping in touch with studios all over the world devoting a couple 
of pages to important current activities of various companies ? (STANLEY 
WALLIS. BRISTOL.) 
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Film Society : Notes on the 17th Programme. 


1. EGGELING : Eggeling, the pioneer of absolute films was “a man who 
believed fanatically in his work ; a man who spoke of art without sentimental- 
ising over it, logically, soberly, always aware of why and wherefore’”’. (Kurt). 
The Symphonie Diagonale shown here is of great interest to us. The basis 
of his work is line, and his patterns are mainly the varying positions on a 
two dimensional plane, the screen, of his one dimensional figures, in contra- 
distinction to the patterns of Ruttmann and Richter which are usually 
flat two-dimensional forms moving in three dimensions. The screen is a 
blackboard to Eggeling and a window to Richter and Ruttmann. His more 
complex Symphonie H orizontal-Vertikal seems less pleasing. No-one con- 
tinues his work. 


2. RICHTER : Richter is a prolific absolute worker, and a pioneer. This 
Rhythmus is one of his least attractive works. Rhythm is essentially the 
quality which, as a whole, the film lacks. Perhaps the copy had been 
rejoined and. was not in the order originally designed five years ago. It 
gave the effect of pieces, of which only one is striking, when the two sides, or 
the top and bottoin, of the screen move toward one another. 


3. BILLY’s BIBLE 1912 : Certainly from the Golden Age. Before expe- 
rience taught how easily a restrained gesture can be interpreted by the spec- 
tator. But perhaps it was necessary to gesticulate to the audiences of those 
days, not only the technique of film story-telling but of film story-reading 
advances. A Lwubitsch of three years back, then a marvel of ingenious and 
gentle hinting, is obvious to-day. Note in this film one shot where Billy, 
filling the water bottles, suddenly looks up startled and runs. The savages 
pursue him running in front of the camera and not until the gay clothes they 
are wearing, which suddenly obscure the picture, recede some distance in 
pursuit of him, do we perceive the cause for his alarm. This could not be 
more neatly and dramatically composed. 


4. THE FACE ON THE BAR ROOM FT.OOR : It is good, instructive, for us to 
see a really bad Chaplin. The essence of his art is the subduing and hiding 
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of himself. Even when, in his proper character, its face or person is most 
active, it is a false and hoaxing jollity or sorrow, its real feelings are still 
masked and shy. -Therefore, when he presents a burlesque, the Don in 
Carmen or the tragic painter in this film, and he merely exaggerates and 
mocks the expected behaviour of the conventional type portrayed, without 
retaining beneath it any special feelings at all, we are instantly aware of the 
emptiness. His burlesque is more a Dumb Crambo than a live creation. 
Conklin and Purviance on the cast list only ennai for scarce seconds, others 
play the chief supporting parts. 


5. POLYCHROMIDE COLOUR : The writer abhors colour. He is an apostle 
of the black and white league. (He is even an apostle of the silence league 
and levitates his gorge at Movietone, Phonofilms, etc.) Besides there is no 
logical reason why colour, if admitted should be natural. But let us be cha- 
ritable, with a purely investigatory and inquisitive charity, and have a look 
at what ‘natural’ colour can do. Obviously results vary very much indeed 
with varying circumstances. In the bad weather at Giggleswick scarcely 
any colourisseenatall. Butin several places we are pleasurably astonished. 
One of Betty Faire’s hats, the silver fish, the white and red Japanese Gold- 
fish, and one amazing shot of shadows and lights on ice with a pink skater 
give a hint of a quality that might convert us if it could be reached more 
often than very rarely. Evening light is interesting and the street lamps 
via supersensitive stock make us feel privileged to be present at the begin- 
ning of an important adventure. The eclipse of course is a subject, like 
a war film, that carries an impressiveness of its own irrespective of the qual- 
ity of its treatment. But it must be recognised that here the colour is an 
unqualified success, and enhances and heightens the drama of the subject. 


6. Totstoy : A veteran of eighty, surrounded by his family, acclaimed by 


his people, walking through the snow at 5 a. m., leaping lively onto horse- 
back. What would we not give to see thus Tolstoy plain in youth,in middle 


age ? We know in theory that future generations may hear a great man 
speak from the disc, may see his form move on the film, but when before 
have we had so vigorous an object lesson, presented before our eyes a record 
-of a man so many of us were too young to apprehend ? 


rE TARAS BULBA : This belongs definitely to the class of illustration films. 
Instead of being utterly changed, adapted, transmogrified into its new form, 
as Shakespeare from Holinshead, or von Stroheim from Lehar, there is a 
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‘whole host of films which are merely faithful and literal transcriptions of 
their subjects. This is the curse of Swedish films, where literary respect 
is such that every director obediently inserts each sideplot and detail of the 
novel, however complex and confusing, starting a thousand hares that are 
not run to earth. It is to be soin France, where the ignorant superstition 
of illiterate and conscience striken film men together with the pretentious 
impertinence of Academicians combine to agree that nothing adapted may 
be altered, novels and plays must in future be just photographed. Not 
that a faithful film illustration is always without value independently from 
the book or play from which it is made. Greed is probably better than 
McTeague for all its deliberate attempt to be only the same ; although the 
incidents are metely imitated and the film has no existence separate from 
the book, Raskolnikov by the originality of its treatment becomes an inter- 
esting, a creative criticism of parts of the Dostoievsky story. But Taras 
Bulba adds nothing of any kind to the Gogol story. It is illustrative and 
nothing more. Any merits of the film are the merits of the story. Any 
charm of character is aroused by the likeness of the character to Gogol’s 
conceptions, But, since the story is such an excellent story, and many of 
the characters so attractive in the story, the film holds one’s interest. The 
great moments in the story—the death of the younger son, the death of the 
elder son—are not botched ; they have the same power in writing and in 
picture. And lusty old Taras himself, an actor manager from Kiev, has the 
petsonality of Gogol’s Taras. Whatabear! When he is overwhelmed at 
the end he falls as a very tree of the forest. But the production is entirely 
crude. There is only one cinematic movement, the entry into the besieged 
town, the panning camera on the starving inhabitants. Much of the mi- 
nor acting is terribly tawdry, its worst moments wetfe cut by the Film 
Society’s editors. The film was left by Ermoliev at fourteen reels, at his 
request it was reduced by the Film Society to seven. Its performance was 
largely marred by the music, which failed to’ seduce the spectator’s atten- 
tion until the middie of the film and often was out of step. This was the 
fault not of the musical director, but of unforeseen circumstances ; all the 
old film joins of five years back started to break in rehearsal, which had 
accordingly to be abandoned while the film was made ready for the show 
itself. IVOR MONTAGU, 43, Leicester Square, LONDON, W. 1.) | 
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A reply to Miss Marion Fitz-Simonds 


Dear Sir, 


Are we giving films a chance ? We seem to be very anxious nowadays 
to rush about and dogmatise. So it is little wonder when some of us apply 
our pre-conceived ideas and half-baked theories to the comparitively new 
Films. 

All Films can be placed into two classes : Motional Design and Narrative 
Cinematography. The latter will eventually supercede the Stage as the 
leading form of Drama. It is technically superior, but artistically it will 
never exceed the best examples of the Stage. For if it did, it would trespass 
into the former division of Films :—Dynamic Art. 

Only one purpose can be superior at one time—either the Emotional 
force or the Abstract idea. 

The Abstract film, the Absolute film. What vast possibilities, what 
incomprehensible achievements may be attained with this new medium of 
expression. But we have few or no chances of seeing examples of Abstract 
films. The Film Society help a little, but as we only see each example once 
or twice, we cannot fairly form an opinion from such meagre experience. 

That is my view of the Film : to you who are devoting to it a life’s study, 
my opinions may seem a series of platitudes. However, allow me to reply 
to certain criticisms of a former letter. 

The Film may unify the Muses, and the result may be like Dr. Johnson's 
walking dog. The greatest works of mankind are those created solely by 
the individual. Consequently, the greatest film—which will unify music, 
art and the Drama, as well as Literature if sub-titles will still be tolerated— 
the greatest film will be made by a director combining the geniuses of Bee- 
thoven, Van Gogh and Shakespeare—pardon !—Mozart, Rembrandt and 
Tchekov. 

And by a mathmatical deduction, it would seem that we may have to wait 
10,000 years before this super-producer is born. 

And then, probably,an audience of Supermen and—women will be pre- 
pared to acclaim this genius, being able to appreciate all three muses simul- 
taneously. Wonderful ! 
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No, the Narrative Film will be no better than the Opera or the Ballet: 
delightful and quite entertaining ! But not ethereal. 

However we have prophets among us who write to Close Up, asserting 
that the Film is a “pure plastic medium of expression” (What would Mr. 
Roger Fry say ?) which is a presumption analogous with that of a cannabal- 
istic tom-tom beater giving an opinion on the Rasoumoffsky quartets. By 
which I mean to point out that we are quite innocent of the development of 
the Films as a medium of expression. Yours etc. (J. A. HARDY. 
Now of LONDON. W. 2.) : 
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HOW TO GET “CLOSE UP” 
An extraordinary vagueness persists in England as to bow books and 
magazines not displayed in thousands: upon railway bookstores may be 
~~ obtained. Well educated people come up to an author with the inevitable 
question, « where can I get your book?» A blow to pride when the 
volume bas been issued by one of the dozen: best‘ known publishing firms. . 
) ay never seems to occur to them that they bave only to order a book ora 


Minne Sein at the nearest bookshop and that they will then receive it (should 
be-out stock at the latest ina of 


through another bookshop trom Messrs ] and E Bumpus, 350 Oxford Street, 
: London, or send cheque or postal order for fourteen shillings direct to the 
Pool Co, Riant Chateau, Territet, Switzerland. 


readers are to money ca the same 
Twenty five cents for single or three fifty cents per 


Subscribers in France should divect to Gallimard, boulevard 
‘Raspail, 25, Paris, Librairie Flammarion, rne Racine, Paris, or Shake- — ea 


Speare and Co, rue de TOdzon, 12, Paris, Five francs per copy 
Manuscripts fo the Editor: Pool Riant Chateaw, 
Territet, Switzerland. While all care will be taken with manuscripils 


‘submitted no responsibility for them can be assumed. -They will not be 
returned unless with addressed and must be 
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